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A SONG. 


Whence came ali this Green, I wonder, 
And the world’s of Bloom that’s under ' 
For, nowhere are they asunder, 

Leaf above and ripe fruit under ; 

For, nowhere are they asunder, 

Leaf above and flower-bud under! 


Each small bell, by hedge and river, 
Is of fragrance faint the giver ; 
And the soft warm air doth ever 
All in crystal circles shiver, 
Though, to-day, a breeze blew never | 
} 


Lightest leaf to make to quiver. 


In the woods ‘tis lovely weather; 
Sun and shadow meet together, 
In the woods ’tis lovely weather ! 
Thousand birds of painted feather 
Mix their gushing songs together, 
Happy in the lovely weather! 





THE BRIDAL. 


She stood beside the altar, but I saw her cheek was pale, 

When the summer breezes waffed back her snow-white bridal veil ; 
And listless!y she gazed upon the bright throng gather'd there, 

As though in all that glitt’ring scene her heart had little share. 


Her youthful form was such an one as painters love to trace, 
With raven hair, and deep dark eyes, and steps so full of grace ; 
A flow’r just op'ning into bloom, and yet a blight was there, 
And on her gentle brow she bore the marks of woe and care 


The bridegroom's mien was stern and dark, and with an air of pride 
He rais’d the trembling hand of that young victim at his side ; 
And prouder still the father look'd as near he took his stand, 


i 
! 


And hail’d his lovely daughter there—a peeress of the land! | 


O what a glance she gave him then! it was so full of woe, 
There needed not the power of words her wretchedness to show, 
But quickly with a quiv’ring lip and one deep mournful sigh, 

She turn’d away to hide the tears that gather'd in her eye. 


Fall brightly flash’d the costly gems amidst her glossy hair, 

And oriental pearls were twin'd around her arms so fair ; 

Bat love will not be bought and sold—ye may bring golden chains, 
And hearts ye fain would fetter thus still mock at all your pains 


And well do I remember now a frank and gallant youth, 

Who pledg'd unto that lovely one a vow of endless truth ; 

Bat their fond dream of tenderness full soon has pass'd away, 

And hopes that once seem’d fresh and bright have turn'’d unto decay 


Heav'n help thee noble lady! for full bitter it will be 

When he thou lovest shall return, but not return for thee ; 

And thou must deck thy face in smiles and strive to seem at peace, 
Albeit the pangs that rend thine heart will never, never cease. 


O thou hast learn’d that happiness on earth is never known, 
But in the azure courts of heav'n it flourishes alone ; 

And ere its ever verdant leaves can greet the weary eye, 

We must toil through a wilderness, and then lie down to die ' 





CLASSIC CAROLS 
BY THE AUTHOR oF * aBSsURDITIEG.” 
No. 1.—pyGMALIon. 
Pygmalion was a sculptor rare, 
Who dwelt in Cyprus’ Isle; 
He had the skill to please the wise, 
And make e’en block-heads smile. 


He “ made a figure” oft, "tis said, 
“ Cut out” his friends,—how rude ' 
At marbics played when in the vein, 
And hAueless blocks he hewed ! : 


He chisell'd out a lovely nymph— 
You'll own she was his own ; 

Which, tho’ but common marble,—seem'd 
To him—a precious stone! 


—_— 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN STORY-TELLER. 


The art of relating stories or anecdotes in a rapid and skilful manner; so as 
to excite pleasurable sensations in the bosoms of those who hear, requires no 
mean exertion of tasteandhomour. You shall meet fifty clever and able men 
of business in society for one entertaining companion ; acircumstance which is 
to be attributed to the great disinclination which the people of a commercial 


country have to exert themselves from any other cause than the acquisition of 


wealth. The mere pleasure of pleasing is an impulse not sufficiently strong to 
stimulate the powers of men, who think life happy and enviable only in proportion 
as it is wealthy 


ing much variety of adventure, and abundance of time tu devote to acquirements, 
which the more solid, grave, and discreet part of society cvnsider as trivial. 


The gay soldier, who dines every day at a different table, and changes his quar- 


| four, that I got up at eight o'clock in the morning 
, water, because hot water makes the face tender, at least so says Barber Humbug, 
| though I have heard Dr. Graspfee tell quite a different story about that matter. 


| lordship’ 


Hence we find, in this country at least, thatthe entertaining 
and agreeable cumpanions are to be found among those persons, whose life being | 
somewhat irregular and idle, presents them with opportunities of seeing and hear- | before was its rage so deadly as at this moment. Thousands die daily 


| explain our opinion on this subject, than by the introduction of a couple of anec- 
, dotes. The first was told by a tedious old grocer, who amassed a considerable 


fortune by trade, and in the latter part of his life pestered bis friends with long 
stories that were deficient in interest. His anecdotes were like those of Farmer 
Flamborough, in the Vicar of Wakefield, very tedious, and all about himself. If 
he happened to push himself into a knot of persons, they all flew off from him, like 
the radii of a circle from the focus.—* I remember,” he would say, * in the year 
seventeen hundred and eighty-three, or eighty-four, I am not quite certain which, 
though my wife, who has a gvod memory, has often assured me, contrary to the 
opinion of my daughter, that it was inthe year seventeen hundred and eighty 
I always shave with cold 


—I rose at eight o'clock in the morning, as I was saying, and looking out of 
window saw the sun.—It is really a remarkable fine object.—A fine morning so 
revives one.—I had no sooner put on my inexpressibles, than I said tu myself, 
* I'll take a good walk to-day ; it will dome a pound’s worth of service.’ Well ! 
we were all up and down to breakfast by nine o'clock. My wife made tea, and 


, L well remember that I ate two eggs, whichis a most unusual thing for me to do. 


Breakfast being over, I said to my servant Thomas, who now lives with me—and 
probably wili live with me till I die—* Thomas,’ said I, * bring me my hat.’ My 
hat was brought. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘fetch my stick and gloves,’ which was no 
sooner said than done.—I then put on one glove, and after that I put on the other. | 
—This is invariably my custom.—I then took up my hat in my left band, and | 
my stick in my right, and walked towards my hall, but turned round to my wife 
as I left the room, and said, ‘ Patty, I shall te home to dinner.’ ‘Thomas opened 
the street door for me, and shut itafter me. 1 walked down the steps until I 
came into the street (we then lived in Baker-street), when I said to myself, 
‘shall goto the right or the left? shall | walk towards Bond-street or the 
New-road*’ I decided on walking to Bond-street, and proceeded down Baker 
street until I arrived at the corner of Portman-square, when—now comes the 
curious part of my story—when I met the Bishop of Cloyne, who, walking up 
to me, and politely bowing (he really is a gentleman—a fine gentleman), said, ‘| | 
hope I see my Lord of Upper Ossory well?’ ‘ My lord,’ replied I, with a low 
bow, I am not my Lord of Upper Ossory.’ * Then, Sir,’ said he, with an agree- 
able sinile, ‘1 am mistaken; but 1 never saw in my life a gentleman so like his 
Now was not this a very singular incident?” 

As a corollary to the above I will subjoin a story told by an officer, a young 
agreeable fellow, who had an off-hand expeditious way of despatching any matter 
which his memory delivered over to his tongue. I vouch not for the novelty or 
authenticity of the circumstance, and desire that the manner of relating it may 


be only understood as bearing upon the sabject.—** A gentleman, a great hypo- | 


} 
} 


| One night, while returning to bis residence, being evertaken by a storm, he sought | 
The landlord and his wife did all | 


condriac,”’ he would say, ‘‘ was ordered to remove into Devonshire for the benefit 
1 of tis health. While in that county, he made frequent excursions on horseback 


| to different parts, where some novelty of scene offered him momentary recreation 


| shelter in a decent but humble public-house 
they could to make him comfortable—prepared him a light supper, and made him 
| up a clean and soft bed. The landlord had given up his own room—mark that! 
He slept well till after midnight, when he was awakened by the noise of one 
| entering his chamber. Starting up, he beheld approaching his bed a tal! and 
ghastly figure, half naked, conveying in one hand a lamp, in the other an immense 

| knife, with which he beckoned him to follow him, and then drew it across his 
throat, as if he meant to intimate that he was anovt to commit a murder, and 
needed his assistance. The nerves of the gentleman were excessively weak ; 
but he saw it all—the landlord was a murderer, and this bis diabolical accomplice 

| Vainly did he attempt to call for assistance, his tongue refused its aid—he sunk 
| on his pillow. There he lay for a considerable time in a sort of swoon, from which 
| he was roused to the full sense of horror by the rude grasp of a hand, and the 
| glare of a lamp, which some one held close to his eyes. He looked up. The 
| same terrific figure stood before him, but more dreadful than at his first appearance 
His shirt-sleeve was stripped up to his elbow, and his right hand and arm deluged 
| in blood' The assassin, as soon as he saw the stranger open his eyes, struck the 
ground three times with his foot, and by three movements of the arm, intimated 
that he had exterminated three lives. ‘Oh! save me, save me!’ cried the 
| stranger ; ‘do not takemy life!’ At this momentthe guilty landlord rushed into 
the room.—* Kill thee, Sir!’ he exclaimed, ‘what be thinking of—this is poor 
Tom, my pig-killer, who be come to wake me to kil! pigs '—I suppose he's done 
it without me.—The poor fellow be deaf and dumb, and harmless as a babby '’” 
Su 





—~—— 
THE CRYSTAL---A RECORD OF 1665. 


| 
| To Master Thomas Dinford, Gent., at his house i:. South-street, over against 
Trinity Church, Oxon. 
London, August 25th, 1665 
| Well-beloved Brother,—Up to this time I have, from week to week, sent you 
| a full account of poor Louden's calamities and sorrows. I am now exceedingly 
| weary of the fearful tale, and am glad to feel that the present is the last letter | 

shall write to you or any other man—the last earthly business I have to do. I 
| must die, Thomas—lI rust die soon. Iam as sure of this as that I now live : 
| and, were it in my choice, I would not that it should be otherwise; for I have 
| nothing left unto me now to live for—nothing to make life a pleasant thing 

If I were disposed to accept your brotherly invitation, and, leaving all these 

horrible scenes, come down to Oxon, there would be nothing now to prevent me 
| The houses, where doors have the death-mark, are no longer guarded ; persons 
| from all parts of the city meet together again, and the streets abound in people 
| passing to and fro without any care to guard themselves against infection. Great 
| numbers also crowd together in the churches, and others assemble to eat, drink, 
| and concert together once more. 
“Is the plague then over or decreasing '" you will ask. Oh, no, no, no! Never 
The 
| carts are no longer sufficient to convey the uncoffined, unshrouded, and often un- 
| clothed dead to their general and unhonoured grave. Hundreds lie dead and 
| dying in the streets; and the living citizens have witnessed so many dolorous 


ters every six months; the young man of extensive property and enlarged | things of late, that they pass along heedless of sights now become common with 
edacation, whom no necessity or difficulty enchain; the pliable parasite, the | them, but the bare report of which from a land far off would a little while ago 


restless author, are the characters which often in society yield 78 amusement by 


their convivial qualities and anecdotal skill 


The teller of good stories ought to be a man of the true epic cast, who dashes 


immediately, 1a medias res, without any prolixity or long prefacial preparation 
He should have the judgment to select the most striking parts of his anecdote 
and the art to embellish them. He should be rapid and forcible in narrativn 


and if he have a talent for mimickry, a flexible voice, and a countenance | 
susceptible of variety of expression, he will be able to throw into his story 4 


theaizieal effect, and captivate the eyes as well as the ears of his auditors 
Herace says, “ ! 
subjecta fedelibus.” 
avoid an injudicious introduction of them. 
ulustrative of the matter in discussion, and appear to grow out of the conversation 
The person relating them should avoid all hesitation, or episode, or a too frequen 
use of yer: re ors but hasten onward to the pith and marrow of his circum 
stance, a 


comment on his own anecdote, no moral, 


Segmer irritant animos demsssa per aurer, quam qua sunt oculis 
The teller of stories or anecdotes should, above al! things, | 
They should be «always told as 


terminate his anecdote with the peculiar incident or remark which 

fotins the point, the zest, the soul of it. Let him introdnce no after observation, no | 
but leave the effect entirely to the | 
matter itself, and the manner in which he has related it —We cannot better common cries of Ssh and milk are muttered—“ Bring oul your dead—your | globe, that as he leaned forward his 


have filled every heart with horror 

When this calamity first came upon us, loud were the cries of lamentation as 
one or two of afamily were taken. All kinds of precautions against the con- 
tagion were then adopted, and the people willingly submitted to all the restrictions 
.| which the Lords of the Council in their wisdom saw fit to impose. But as the 
:| affliction became more common and general, the voice of wailing was hushed. 
The living sat down in silence among their dead, and silently. without a groan 
or tear, brought them forth and laid them down before their doors, when the 
rumbling dead-cart drew nigh, and the cry was heard of “ Bring out your dead— 
your dead!" Call not this hardened feeling, Thomas. It was the mere sto- 
por of despair. When that is over—when the survivors awake to the feeling 
of common life, and look around on their desolate homes, then will the 
choking sigh arise at the thought of their dead ones, and then will the hot tear 
t | fall down for them 
-| And again, speaking of that cry to which we are now so accustomed, I know 
nothing more horrible than the coolness ang indifference which these cartmen have, 
from use, obtained in their fearful occupation. They have al! now got a knack 
of singing forth that dreadful song, in much the same tone as that in which the 


“ 
- 


dead !" 


| hold, so was St. Clement's, and so were St. Dunstan's and St. Bride's 


ey 
That horrible ery, and the more horrible manner in which it is sent 
forth, would tingle in my ears were | to live to eternity. Thank God, I shall not 
My little portion of life is nearly expended now 

We are now in the next stage of general feeling. The people have awakened 
in part from the stupor in which they lay. They have awakened, not to lamen- 
tation, but to despair, in form more reckless and active than the foregoing. They 
seemed to think all at onee, asthe opinion of une man, There is po hope, no 
mercy—none ; we mustall die soon. What boots, then, these restraints—this 
seclusion of ian from bis friends and fellows, since there is no redemption from 
the fixed a:.d certain doom.” ‘Those, therefore who were shut up, with the 
death-mark on their doors, broke forth, and many of the wretches were slain 
in attempting to prevent them. ‘The same sort of reasoning led those who were 
still free to concert willingly in the offices of society, friendship, and religion, 


| with those in whose houses the plague was known to have been, or still to be 


But men in their salutations are no longer wont to ask of each other's health 
They neither say, * How are you!” | ask not, nor say how | am. It is certain 
we must all go ; so it matters not who is sick or who is sound. 

Oh, what a preacher is calamity, my brother! The first impulse of most, 
however scoffing, or vain, or profligate before, was to goto the churches. ‘They 
went in crowds; and to thousands whom the churches could not hold, the #- 
lenced, and other Paritan ministers, preached in the open air to the living, often 
with the unburied dead around. Great numbers of the regular clergy having fled 
or died, many of these ministers preached also in the churches, often by invitation 
from the proper officers, and always without opposition or hindrance from them. 
In these congregations the people mingle without discrimination, No manseems 
much to care if he knows the person neat him has the plague ; and ne man stire 


| from his place if, as often happens, his next neighbour falls duwn dead or dying 


beside hum. May God grant that these terrible visitations, and the tears and 
groans with which they listen to the strong words of these holy and devoted men, 
may have an abidingly useful effect on the minds of the survivors; but it is to be 
feared that the feelings of the time will pass away with the sorrows thereof, and 
be Jost in the returning cares and bustle of life 

The gay Jack Dinford went forth like the rest, and, for the first time sinee 
the Restoration, designed to go to church ; but St. Giles’s was full to the thres- 
Going 
on, I beheld, near Fleet-itch, a erowd listening to a man who held forth to them 
from the highest step before the door of a house. I afterwards learned that this 
was Master Ephraim Jenkin, the silenced minister of St. Stephen's. His text 
was, “ J will plédd@* against hem with pestilence #-and while he considered the 
plague as the Lord's st end awakening plea with us as a notoriously sinful 
people, he in cone’ sion spoke in »<eenne;r is dovh | trust, make my own 
prospect heyond thet grave whith A must soon’ lie down, more cheerfel than 
they were before | jemrd tanr ) this sermon three men and two women 
fell down dead, or qyinggout-go atif took plece in thereof. 

Yes, my well-beloved “(x0 088, homght certainiy céthe to you if I would, bat 
it would be o »o use: «id es 1 feel my time now drawing very near, | will 
up all nay con “.unieations’ you by stating the grounds on which this conviction 
is founded. 

In ‘he mowsh of May, set year, | went with some friends to spend a jovial 
evening ot the Pied Bull, in Islington. Among the company was the famous Dr. 
Henwick, whe is never lovh to be of such parties, to the entertainment of which, 
by his w.i, and the amusing tales he hath to tell, no man knows better how te 
contribute. His convivial powers makes his company highly sceeptable om 
such occasions, and we al| thought ourselves very happy in having secored him 
for the evening. He did not disappoint us in the expectations by which we had 
been induced to invite bim, so that I do not recollect any evening, unless such 
as were spent with Margacet, in which I have enjoyed more harmless eatisfac- 
tion. 

At last, when the conversation began to flag a little, as it will sometimes do in 
the best and most amusing company, Ralph Wingley began to banter the doctor 


“ 





on the subject of his occult pretensions and pursuits, and among other things, ta- 
| quired whether he had performed his journey to Battersea on terra-firma, or on 
ja dragon or broom-stick through the air. The Doctor parried these attacks with 
| good humour and much spirit; but at last remarked with some seriovenese— 
| ** Nevertheless, you do not question my power, gentlemen |" 

I was infinitely astonished, my dear brother, to see my gay and jocular friends 
quite damped by this observation. They looked stealthily at one another, and 
| were silent. Provoked at this, I briskly exclaimed, “J do, Doctor, if no one 

else does |" 
“Do you so, Master Dinford! Well, | will engage to satisfy you ere this 
day seven-night, if you are willing to be convinced. But as there is fasting in 
| the business, to which I am not partial, you must on your part, if satisfied, agree 
_ to feast this good company again next ‘Thureday—no, Friday.” 


* Done, Doctor.” 
“ And done, Master Dioford. And now we will end this sabject; but favour 
He received 


| me with a call ere noon to-morrow.” 
I accordingly did call, and found bim employed in his garden. 
me with his usual urbapity and warmth, and walked with me up and down the 
garden—" for my dame Alice,” said he, “ is a curious body, and will be listemag 
| af we go into the house.” 
| He inquired when I should like the experiment to be made’ And when I hed 
| answered, ‘ The sooner the better "He added, “ Then it may be very conve- 
| niently to-morrow evening atsix. You have nothing to do but to fast the three 
preceding hours, and remain, during that period, in one place till you come to me. 
I must fast longer; but for this and my other trouble | intend to repay myself 
| abundantly at your feast, next Friday.” 
I followed his directions, and the next evening at the « ted hour called 
upon him, and found bis horse ready saddied at the door © received me with. 
| more solemnity than wual. Hespoke not a word , but motioning me to remount 
my horse, he also mounted his. We rode briskly till we reached the Pied Bell, 
where we left our beasts, and proceeded on foot to Barnsbury-park, and there sat 
, down under a large elm tree out of observation. 
| Dr. Henwick remsined silent several minutes. He then said—‘ Mester 
Dinford, the experiment I have made as the most fitting and easy to satisfy you 
is one which may be oneful to you in other respects, and happy, too, or perhaps 
unhappy. I hope not; but this will entirely depend on the natore of that proof 
which you require. | have no instrument with me [and here he took from hie 
pocket a globular object. enclosed in a black velvet case}—the Cunvest of which 
you have doubtless heard. (1 nodded assent). It will in living pictores exhib 
an answer to any qu@tion you may ask, whether it relate to pest, present or fu- 
ture time. Yoo canonly ask three questions: and that your conviction may be 
come the stronger, I would advise you to let the best refer to some past tranme~ 
tion known only to yourself, To show you there is no false contrivance oF: 
trickery in the matter do not ask me your questions, bet simply form the wishem 
your own mind, and otter it not. It shall then be satisfied. Now, Si, are you 
prepared!" 
* Quite.” 
He then uncovered the globe, It was of very fine glass, and, from ite weight 
seemed to be somewhat hollow, but too thick for objsete to be seen through it 
with any distinctness. In one part there was a very email perforation, net larger 
than the hole msde by a pin, but there was no other. He showed the giese 
to me, and made me remark that it presented no _— . Iedid not 
even reflect the objects before it, as thick glass is . 
| ‘The Doctor placed his left band on my right, and 0 bolding it, desired me to 
lean my head forward upon my knees; he did the same himself, so placing the 
forehead rested upon it; and in s low and 
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voice began to speak in a language | did not anderstand. A 
ny re he lifted himself up and standing with the crystal tightly pressed 
in both hands, repeated in the English tongue, and in a somewhat louder voice (han 
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The same ceremonies as before were repeated, the imvocativns excepted, 


which had only been used in the frat instance. . ‘ 
On looking into the glass, the scene before me was a large field. In one part | be looked upon. 11 was long, then, before I could 


| arose, and with my sword scooped out a grave—a work which took me til] the 


sun shone smilingly ferth, as if he had no sympathy for the mourning world 





her bi bod 
Pr 7s y to 
before, the verses | enclose, baving written them down when I came home that | of it was great pit, filled nearly to the surface with dead bodies; and, not far) its final dwelling-place. At last I took one farewell kiss—one last desperat, 


evening so exactly as | could recollect them.* 


off, men were digging another, apparently to receive a vast heap of corpses | embrace, and, shrouded in my cloak, laid her on the wild flowers I had gathered 


Notwithstanding the Doctor had disclaimed it, I was disposed to suspect some | which lay at hand, thrown indiscriminately on ove another. This pile of death | and thrown in. Then | covered her with more, and disposing green branches 
trickery in this—some intention 60 to excite my mind as to make it the instru- | was infinitely more shocking viewed laterally than superficially, as in the carts; 


ment of its own delusion. Whether so or not, | was certainly moch moved—- 
more moved than I have often been by having verse seng or said before me ; for 


and the heart rose high and chokingly in the throat to see, protruding from the | up; and all this I did, pleased amidst my agony tu think that she at least 
general face of this horrid bill, the brawn, hairy, and thick limbs of the labourer | saved from that horrid common grave intended for her. 


the Doctor has a voice astonishingly effectual to move all passion and feeling ; | and artisan, contrasted with the small, white, and velvet ones of the youth and 
and I have pot often beard anything finer than the rise and fail of his voice | little child; and the white heads of the aged and venerable, or rough, grim, and | thee. 
where the sense or metre required, especially in the passage which I have | masculine countenances, terrible in death, intermingled with those of the ten- 


marked 


little elevated 


| der and delicate woman and the new-born child, whilst the bodies to which these |—the weariness, the lassitude which I hav 
After having repeated this invocation, he was for a brief space silent and heads and liwbs belonged, were concealed from view by the superiocumbrance | conqueringly upon me. 
motionless, still forcibly compressing the globe within his hands, which were a | of other corpses 


I did not at first comprehend how this afforded an answer 


Then for a moment a strong convulsion seemed to shake his. to my question; bat when I had heart to look with some attention, I saw, among 


frame ; but it was quickly over, and turning to me he desired me to form my | the many protruding beads— my own! 


wish. When I told him I had done so, he breathed gently oa the Crystal, near | 


the perforation mentioned before, and saying aloud and distinctly, “ Teht cheme- | pr 


dath lebu lo,”+ placed it in my hands 
My first question was—" Whatis Margarct doing now!” 


this was oaturaliy the first question that occurred to me. I looked in the glass, 


ed before me 
whieh you wot of, I saw Margaret with her lute. As if this were but the re- | 
the strings ; her lips also moved, and her head, with that graceful motion | 
pecaliar to her when singing. I seemed almost to hear her voice ; a voice mute 


* Enough, Dr. Henwick ;” 


said as I gave him the glass. “Now for the 


‘The fact which occurred to me as most fit to found a question of proof upon, 


| was a circumstance in my past life, and which now pains me greatly to recol- 
Margaret had then been three wecke with her aunt Grace, at Winchester, and | ject 


But as only one other person was a party to it, who certainly could not 


have communicated it to any breathing soul, it was the first that occurred to me 
and, to my inexpressible astonishment, the bouse and garden of her aunt appear- | at the moment. 


Therefore I asked, “ How was I engaged on the 23th of Ja- 


In the garden, seated on a bench under that old sycamore tree | nuary, in the year 1663, ab eight in the evening?” ‘The pictured reply repre- 


sented the scene with such accuracy as made me altogether loathe myself—and | 
flection of an external and living object, her delicate fingers actually moved over | with such minuteness of detail as even an eye-witness could not, at such a dis- 


tance of time, have supplied 


** Doctor,” I said, rising and returning the glass, “ Doctor, you shall have 


now, my brother, in all ite silver tones, bat which has been all the music my | your feast; and I must admit, generally, my conviction of your skill and power 


heart delighted in. 
youth, her cousin. 
man took the lute from her, and as he did so, laid bis hand upon her wrist, and 
prersed it a little too tenderly I thought. 

“*Pish !” said I 

The Doctoy who was watching me keenly, said, “ You are not pleased, | 
Master Dinford.”’ 

* Not altogether, Doctor.” 

* But are you convinced ?” 


On one side of her sat ber aunt, and on the other that fine | jn the things you pretend to 
I sat watching till the song wae over ; and then the young | predictions of the glass are in this particular instance untrue, and that the scenes 
| have witnessed will never be fulfilled.” 


Nevertheless, I must endeavour to hope that the 


Dr. Henwick shook his head, and said, feelingly, “that so far as I had seen 


any thing unpleasant, he wished to hope the same.” 

We teturned to the Pied Bull, and there, leaving the Doctor to make what | 
| arrangements and orders he pleased for the feast of the ensuing Friday, I mounted | 
my horse and rode slowly home. 


From that time the scenes of the Crystal were never absent fromm my mind ; 


“1 confess, Sir, that | am-surprised, very much surprised ; but till some weeks po, not even in sleep—in which dreams brought them again before me with cir- 


have passed J shall not know whether the scene now represented be true or not. 
I am not therefore convinced, though I admit my incredulity is shaken. But do 
you know the lady '” 

* What lady '" 

“ What! don't you see!” 

“No: I have no wish, Master Dinford, to pry into your secrets 


purpose. We will try again.” 
* First let me see a littl® more of this.” 
I looked, but saw nothing 


cumstances of aggravated horror. I had no peace; and | felt that | never should 
| have any, till the lapse of the fatal year should prove the images of the Crystal 
illusive. 
laughed and mocked my heart out of its fears; but the evidence of the troth of 
these images was 8% strong, and circumstances were so often arising to contirm 


I see nO- | them, that in any abiding incredulity the mind could not possibly settle down 
thing; but I might have done so, if I had taken the proper measures for that | But the keen achings of the heart were all within. 


This, in my secret mind, I hardly hoped, though I fancied that I had 


No eye saw them. I be- 


came more gay, more noisy, more buisterously dissipated than ever ; for ] sought 
| in variety of active enjoyment to drown fora time the memory of the things I | 
had seen, and the prospects of the things I feared I dreaded the lapse of time; | was destroyed by the fire which burned Lord Mansfield's house in Bloomsbury- 


over these, at last filled up the grave with soil, and replacing the turf I had dog 


wa 
Oh, Margaret, May 
| garet! in that grave my heart, with all its affections and hopes, lies buried with 


Well-beloved Thomas, my task is timely I feel the symptoms of plague 
e sted in others, comes rapidly and 
I must lie down, tosfise no more. Well, God bless 
you, Thomas ; hc is ali my blessing now. FareWell—you only are left , there. 
fore, | charge you, take care of ovr dear mother, and cherish her well. 
| In death, thy loving brother, Joun Dixrorp 
*,* Any degree of interest this little narrative may possess, will not be 
diminished by the information that our correspondent who forwarded this MS. js 
himseif one of the survivors of a plague in the East, far more destructive, and 
| not less awful than that of London, in its scenes and circumstances. Ep 
—-. 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD ACTORS, AND ANEC. 
| DOTES OF REMARKABLE PERSONS CONNECTED WITH THE STAGE. 
By an Old Stager. % 

I remember Garrick in private life, and seeing him in many of the characters 
he performed in his latter days. By preserving accurate memorandums of what 
I saw him do, and comparing my observations with the performance of the same 
characters by other actors from time to time, I must say that I never saw any 
| actor who approached within many degrees of the excellence displayed by Gar- 
rick; nor dol think, considering all the changes that have taken place in the 
| degree and extent of encouragement that is now given to those who practise that 
| art, there is the least reason to believe that it will ever be restored to that 
| eminence I have seen it sustain in even my own times 

Though I never saw any actor on the stage older than a contemporary of 
Garrick, I feel confident that in former times there have existed actors like 
Garrick, equal to him in every respect, and. very possibly, superior to him in 
some. As I cannot positively assert what | have certainly never seen, I must 
be allowed to make out my case by such approximations as I am able, by refer. 
ring to the declarations uf what they have seen, and have been made by other 
competent witnesses 

When the appearance of Garrick in Goodman's Fields drew crowds of spec- 
tators from the west, to witness the prodigy, Pope, an excellent poet, went among 
the rest. When he had seen the young man, the poet exclaimed, “ This young 
man will be spoiled by success ; for he has neither rival nor competitor ; he is 
like Betterton, and quite equal tohim!”” Here then I, and those who, like me, 
reflect upon what they hear or read, feel that the acting of Garrick resembled 
that of Betterton, and was quite equal to it; for Pope. when a young man, was 
intimate with Betterton, and, as a volunteer artist, painted his portrait, which 








“ The images only remain,” said the Doctor ‘“ while the first impulse of your yet I sought to accelerate its march, because [ thought the presence of evil less | square, in the year 1780; Pope having done this, and being so well acquaint- 


attention is directed to them.” 


He took the Crystal from me, breathing on it as before, and returning it to | glimmering bope that, however true in other things, the Crystal had untruly pro- | 
I looked again, but with as bad success asthe last | phesied in the things I dreaded. 


me with the same words 
time. 


The Doctor said my wish could not have been sufficiently definitive. It was, | 


sort with her after 


terrible than its anxious and feverish expectation, and because perhaps | had a 


Oh, with what feelings did I me@& my dear Margaret on her return, and con- 
I never viewed her slim and gracefu! form—I never looked 


* What is the prinerpal event of the next year?’ 1 now changed it to—* What upon her happy and smiling countenance—I never beheld her with that pecu- 


will be the principal event of the next year in England?” 1 know not by what 
singular fatality J, who had as little care or thought about public affairs as any | 
man under the sun, was led to put 4 question of this general nature 
This form of interrogation produced the imagined reply. ‘The scene was the | 
street in which I now live, as I did then. But it was represented as overgrown | 


liarly graceful motion of head toss back the bright ringlets of her silken hair,— 
| never saw all this; but that form, as exposed to view in open day, and dragged 
carelessly through the streets, recumbent on a heap of death and plague—that 
sweet countenance ghastly, silent, and unheeding—and that most lovely hair dis- 
hevelled, and spread wildly and wide around on other faces in the car/, was ever 


| ed with Betterton, may be fairly allowed to have spoken the truth of his friend 
Having proceeded, successfully, thus far, we may now venture to proceed a 

little way farther. Betterton was known to declare, unequivocally, that he form- 
ed his style of acting by reflecting upon the performances of Major Mohun and 
Hart, the tragic heroes of the time of Charles the Second after his restoration 
Betterton is recorded to have acknowledged, with gratitude, the great superiority 
and kindness of his instructors, in communicating their knowledge to him. Hart 
is known to have been the nephew of Shakspeare ; and having been brought up 
to the stage from his infancy, it may be believed he thus received instructions 
from his uncle, and had, by that means, a knowledge of the way in which the 
principal characters of our immortal pard were performed by Lowin, Taylor, 





with grass; and though the beams of the sun indicated late morning, the busy | present tome, frenzied all my feelings, and drove me for relief to the stupefac- | Tarleton, and other great associates of Shakspeare. 


feet of accustomed thousands passed not by like a river, and coaches, chairs, and 
drays went no longer toand fro. Before many doors, and by the way-side, lay 
many human forms of man and woman, of old and young, but mostly of the | 
beautiful and the strong. Some were dead, some dying, some asleep; and as I 
looked, some of the sleepers fel!, without awaking, into the postures of death 
Some of the bodies were naked. others nearly so ; a few were very well clothed; 
but of the clothed those in mean attire were the most common, because their | 
clothes were not deemed by their friends worth taking off, or considered worth | 
stealing by the heartless scoundrels who made it a trade. 

As l eat looking with a most heavy heart, a few stragglers appeared in the | 
street. Some walked as men in sOffOw; with their eyes bent towards the ground , 


tions of wine, and the excitements of play. Often, often did I bitterly curse the 
hour when vain curiosity and idle bravado brought all this misery upon me. If 
the Crystal had indeed truly represented the things which must be, still for four- 
teen months I might have been happy in my ignorance of approaching evil, and 


| have gone on hoping to the last; still all these agonies and fears, which far ex- 


ceed all lcan imagine of hell, might have been spared me, and my pathway to 
the grave—to hers—to mine, might have been pregnant with delights, and 


| strewed with all the flowers which grow only in that garden which love hath 
planted. 


Meanwhile, as time went on, not hastened by my impatience or retarded by 
my fears, circumstances arose one after another, till now, to tell me the Crystal 


| Having thus traced the style of Garrick backwards to the days of Shakspeare, 
| we will endeavour to show that no actor, since the time of Garrick, has approach- 
ed to any thing like to the merit of that great man. Holland, uncle to a gentle- 
man of the same name, who was many years afterwards upon the stage, wasa 
pupil of Garrick, and said to be a very good actor, except when he spoiled him- 
i= by imprudently attempting to imitate his master. Powell was a pupil of 
Garrick, but, of the very highest talents, was stage-struck, and being intimate 
with Holland was by him introduced to our Roscius, who, fortunately for both, 
perceiving the full extent of Powell's talents, and being himself engaged to 
pass the winter, and more than that, in Italy, employed the whole summer in 
teaching him most strenuously every thing that could be taught; and after see- 





many ran as one runs who is drunken, and many reeled and steggerted in their had not lied ; and now, my brother, only one thing—the last—the least—remaings | ing his debut, in Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedy of “ Philaster,”” which had 


walk, a@ also the dronken are wont to do. Of theée many fell down and rose 
not again. Other men then appeared, different from gil thése. They looked | 
keenly about them to the right hand and the left, and when they saw one who 


| to be accomplished 


| not been acted time out of mind, and therefore gave the young actor the advan- 


First, then .—one evening my dear Margaret was singing to her lute a song, | tage of showing himself in a character which must be his own, because he had 


which I had myself written and set to music. 


When she had done, she smiled, | no opportunity of seeing it acted by any one. 


10 He did this with so much advan- 
lay dead in good attire, they drew near and stripped it cf #!\ that was pleasing in | in her own sweet manner, and said, * The last time I sung this was with my | tage that his success was complete and singly, or at least assisted only by Mrs 


their sight. Miserable, hardened wretches! But, ah! more horrible than this! 
—if the dying or comatose were well apparelled they drew nigh also unto them, 
aod laying their most villanows hands upon their throats, put out quite the 
flickering embers of |ife, aud then made spoil of their raiment :—and these were 
things which none of the passers-by prevented or seemed to heed 


Then appeared a dray coming slowly up the street ; and as it approached, | 
many doors were opened, and bodies brought out and placed on the steps or | 
under the windows—sometimes thrown carelessly down, and at others laid voftly | 


| 





Aunt Eleanor, at Winchester, to her and my cousin in the garden 


Poor Hal, 


who is passionately fond of music, used to be a little tender to me on these oc- | duced as much profit to the proprietors as any one preceding. 


Yates. Atlas like, he bore the weight of the whole season so well, that it pro- 


When Garrick 


casions, and | often smiled as [ thought to myself, ‘how would jealous-pated | returned, and Powell's engagement was ended, he married one of Rich’s daugh- 


Jack look if he were present !’”’ 

I made no remark, but, it seems, turned very pale; which she observing, I 
complained of a sudden head-ache, and went home. 

Next, Dr. Henwick himself died, as he had himself foretold to me in Barns- 
bury Park. It is true this had no connection with the Crystal ; but it confirmed, 


ters, and became one of the proprietors of Covent-garden theatre, in which he 
| induced Mrs. Yates to become the heroine. ‘The affairs of the theatre prosper- 
ed ; but, Powell dying of fever in Bristol, the theatre passed into other hands, 
and became involved in lawsuits several years. Powell was, from the first night 
of his appearance, an actor of the first consequence ; he did not descend to imi- 





and gently on the stones, as one lays down a sleeping child lest he should be generally, the conviction of his power, and of the truth of his predictions, and tate Garrick or any other actor, but formed his own designs, and executed them 


hurt or awakened. Of the draymen, some had pipes in their mouths, through 
which they drew smoke from the strong weed of Virginia ; some had the lower 
part of their faces covered ; one wore a task ; and all bore in their hands long 
forks, with which, when they came to a body, they lifted it up and threw it into | 
the cart as one throws dung. If the Lody were naked, or so slightly clothed as | 
to afford no external hold to the instrument, they found hold for it by thrusting 
it, without hesitation, into the body itself: and it ie a fearful thing to feel, that 
many of the sleeping? and the dying were probably thrown in with the dead, and 
with them buried 

When these objects of horror were removed, I saw a dray, heavily laden, | 
coming up the street. ©, my God! my God! who in calamity hath spoken to 
my heart the unutterable secrets of thy love and of thy kingdom, let me die— 
jet me die, | pray thee, since | have now seen in trvth what I saw in image | 
then! The dray approached, and I saw—be still, my beart !—I saw among the | 
uppermost of the youths, the virgins, the parents, the children, mingled in one | 
heap of death and horror—I saw, in the coarse charge of human brutes, ex- | 
posed to the rode eye of day.in only one simple inner garment, and with her long 
bright hair spread wildly around, over grim and tender counteninces—! saw 
Maroarst! Oh, Thomas! my heart has been since then a withered leaf— 
but now it matters not what | have seen and have felt. There is no remedy | 
but the grave before me, and that is open, and Iam ready, quite ready for it 

When the dray had passed from my sight, I started upon my feet, and threw 
the Crystal with violence from me, cursing both it and its owner. The Doc- 

tor went quietly and picked it up, and having returned it to its case, came and 
sat down by my side without speaking 

When I became a little more composed, I apologized for my rudeness, and 
told him what I haa seen 

He replied simply, “1 know there is to be a great plague next year—but I 
shall not live to see it —But now I hope you are satished '” 

* Satisfied! Doctor, satisfied! The greatest blessing you can wish me is, 
that | may mot be convinced that the things shall be which I have seen; and 
which, whether convinced or not, will allow me no peace or joy till the next 
year ts over.” 

* Well, Master Dinford, I certainiy will not press you to establish a convic- 
tion which may make you unhappy; but you wil! at least admit that the fault is 
not mine, if full conviction is not attained. Now, then, we will go” 

* Not so, Doctor. Though conviction would make me wretched, after what 
I have seen, I must have it—or, rather, I must find, by seme strong test, that | 
the things are false which have been brought before me.” 

The Doctor smiled gravely 

“ But there is another thing, Sir, besides such a question of proof,” I con- | 
tinued: “I would also know what would be the result of the event to me per- | 
sonally, if this be true. Shall I survive—shall[ live! Survive '—live '—need 
I ask that which [can answer. I could not. I would not live.” 

“ Well, Master Dinford, though you could ask but three questions, and two 
have already been asked, yet, as what you now wish is bot a continuation of 
the preceding, you may put the question, reserving stil your final proof. In- 
deed, had you been patient, you would have had, ere this, an answer to your 
present inquiry, as it is the nature of this glass to exhibit a general event in 
all the details most interesting to the seeker himself. Bui, Sir, let me warn 

you that serious consequences may follow if you again cast the Crystal from | 
you. The spirit which through its instrumentality condescends to satisfy your 
demands, though gentle as morning sun-beams may be displeased." 


Ob, fear it not, Doctor. Nothing more can so strongly affect me as that 
which I have already seen.”’ 





; ee verses are not in the MS. 
8 would seem to be h : if #0, tt would . 

the desire of his mind (or Om a a eee 
} From the frequent mention of sleep, the reader should be informed that, under an 


attack of plague in its worst form, most of the time of " ’ 
fact w known tothe writer tes » me aoe illaees is passed in sloop. This 


| the window, at which, from some hidden impulse, I usually sat. 
mechanically over the pages, with little cognizance of their eontents; and the | 


had therefore a tendency te strengthen my fears. 
death nota little conduced 

His “curious Dame Alice’ used often to teaze him, by inquiring of him the 
time of hisown death. At first he would generally answer, ‘‘ Ah, Alice, Alice! 
have but a little patience, and thou'lt bury thy old man soon enough.” But at 
last he yielded to her importunities, and told her the day and hour. As the time 
approached, she, seeing him well and hearty as ever, was accustomed to taunt 


him, as now at last detected in an erroneous prediction. This he quietly bore 


| tillthe appointed day came, in the morning of which he was quite well and 


cheerful. At breakfast, his wife sneeringly remarked, that the 12th of October 
was come. ‘Ah, Alice, Alice!’ he replied, “ the Ides of March are come, but 
not over.” He shut himself up in hie closet till about twenty minutes to twelve 


when he went to the river and took a boat to goto Greenwich. Whilst on the 
way up, andas St. Paul's was striking twelve, he suddenly clasped both his 
hands to his forehead, and shouting forth, ** Now! now!" expired 

Then came the plague ia all its horrid circumstances ; and how much these 
agreed with the awful scenes exhibited by the Crystal you already know. My 
hopes, which had been continually on the decline from the beginning of this vi- 
sitation, were very low indeed, when it became necessary that al! personal inter- 
course between Margaret's family and ours should be suspended, though we still 


| endeavoured to keep each other informed of our respective circumstances. | 
| soon heard, inrapid succession, of the deaths ef her brother, elder sister, and 


mother; and had to communicate, in return, the loss of our venerable father, 
and of our dear sisters, Grace and Melicant. 

Last Wednesday I had been two days without hearing from Margaret; and I 
rose early in the morning, °ftrr » wight more than usually disturbed by the scenes 
of the Crystal, aggravated as vsual. The head and limbs of each corpse in the 
carts, which seemed to roll unceasingly before me, and in the heaps for which 


the grave was preparing, and which in my dreams appeared great mountains— | 


higher than A®tna or Ararat, seemed to possess a most active principle of life, 
whilst the bodies lay motionless and dead. Their limbs they threw about in air, 
and pointed at me the finger of scorn; and their eyes were fixed like those of 
basilisks on mine, while they grinned and gnashed with their teeth against 
me, or made most horrid contortions, mocking and mowing with their mouths 
After breakfast I took a volume of Edmund Spenser, and drew a chair near to 


partial attention I gave was drawn away by every noise in the streets. Now, as 
at other times, whenever a cart appeared, my heart beat quick, and swelled as if it 
would burst. But when it had passed I felt relieved, and the heart's wild throb- 
bings would for a while subside 


The day grew high, and I was about to go duwn to our dear old mother's room, 


when I heard the rumble of another cart, and remained 
and on the top 1 saw—— 

I ran—I flew, and stood before the cart, and drawing my sword commanded 
the men, in the voice of one that would be obeyed, to stop. I needed not have 
been so fierce—they did so. I mounted on the wheels, and with a strung arm 
lifted up my loved—my lost one. I leaped to the ground with the dear burden, 
and bore it off—ran with it through the solitary streets, as one pursued, till I 
came—I know not whither, into the country—the open fieids. There, under a 
tree, I laid her down on my cloak, and wrapped it about her: I disposed her hair 
—I wiped the dust from her face, and then, sitting down by her side, I took her 
cold band in mine. I then first perceived—let the villain’s heart wither like 
mine who did the deed '—that the finger on which she had worn an emerald 
ring I gave her had beencut off! I bound my handkerchief around the wounded 
hand and took the other, but it returned not my pressure. I kissed her lips 


Tt was heavily laden, 


| where the rose was faded, and I called to her alouod—** Awake, Margaret, awake '” 


—but she woke not. Hours—hours, till the morning moon arose, I sat thus by 


her side, speaking to her al! the tender things she had been accustomed to hear 
from me, but she gave no answer 


At last cooler reason camé again, and told me she had ceased to live 


Then I 


To this the manner of his | 


My eyes ran | 


in his own manner. If he had lived, he would have arrived to a rank equal to 


| any one in his profession; but as it was, he left a vacancy that was not filled 
| many years afterwards 

We may mention here a predecessor, or rather a precursor, of Garrick—a 

situation in which the individual alluded to has seldem, if ever, been consid- 
| ered. 
| In the first edition of Sir John Vanbrugh'’s “ Provoked Wife,” among the 
dramatis persone are mentioned the characters of Sir John Brute by Mr. Bet- 
terton, and Rasor, his valet, by Mr. Macklin. Macklin must have been theu 
young, an! low in the theatre, from which he raised himself, by slow and 
painful degrees, to be a performer of much reputation in the public mind. As 
his peculiarities did not facilitate his advancement among the great, his progress 
was slow, and it was not till the distresses of Fleetwood made him 
Macklin to be his stage-manager, that he obtained the opportunity of showing the 
public what he was capable of. He got up the “ Merchant of Venice,” as it was 
written by Shakspeare, which was a novelty quite unknown, as the play of that 
name which had been performed time out of mind, was altered into a sort of low 
comedy by Lord Landsdown, who called it the “ Jew of Venice ;” Shylock made 
the principal character, and time out of mind played by Nokes, who made him 
merely a Jew of King’s-place, whose peculiarities were made to excite ridicule 
The characters being cast, Quin was made Bassanio, always the principal charac- 
ter, and all the others settled except Shylock, of which nothing was said. At 
| last, as the rehearsal was going on, some one formally, asked, “who is to be 
Shylock?" OQ! I shall do that myself,” was Charley's reply. “ You! you! 
| you !”’ exclaimed all who were present. ‘ Yes, I, I, I, will do that myself,” he 
| rejvined very firmly. All were silent; but ‘quips, and cranks, and wanton 
| smiles” sparkled from the eyes of one to another. In the meantime, Macklin 
| continued reading the part, as they all thought, very insipidly. 

At last the first night of representation came ; a most numerous and splendid 
| audience filled the theatre to overflowing. The performers, dressed for actiun, 
| filled the green-room, into which walked Macklin, clothed in his, til] then, un- 
| seen dress; all eyes were fixed upon him: but all were silent. The call-boy 
| having made the signal to begin, Macklin, and the other characters who accom- 

panied him, walked on the stage, beginning— 
Shylock. ‘‘ Three thousand ducats—well ?” 
Bass. ‘ For three months—well ?” 
Shylock. ** For three months—well!” &c. &c. ; 


and proceeded in the same quiet tone which the scene required. The audience 
remained silent and attentive ; the performers, confounded by the novelty of 
their situation ; and the scene being ended, as they walked off the stage, Quin 
said, in one of his malignant under-tones, “let the fool ruin himself if he will.” 


But when the great actor returned, exclaiming in the highest paroxysm of 
rage, — 


* You knew it ! None so well as you,” 
and went through that scene in the manner that he had then shown for the first 
time, and continued to the end of the piece, the audience burst into perpetual 
shouts of applause, which continued incessantly to the end of the piece ; the 
other actors were confounded ; and from that moment Macklin became a very 
gteat actor in the general opinion 
He was invited into many companies, where his opinions were canvassed ; 

| among others by Pope, who is known to have said, on witnessing this perform 
| ance— 

“ This is the Jew 

Which Shakspeare drew.” 
And on being asked by Pope, what he meant by lining the top of his hat with 
scarlet silk? is said to have replied, he did so, because he had read that, in Ve- 
nice, all the Jews were obliged to do so, as a badge to distinguish them from all 
others. “Indeed!” said the poet, “I did not know that players accustomed 
themselves to notice such particulars.” His opinion was correct as to the ge- 
neral practice of the actors of that time: but to that rule Macklin was a singv- 
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iar exception. This account of Macklin likewise confirms the correctness of | readers are well dizposed to avoid, with all possible care. The said readers | the point with her beloved child, and endeavoured to frighten the infatuated gir! 


a aed i hat | (chiefly composed of middle-age idlers, club- about t of : : 

Pope's opinion as to the resemblance between the acting of Betterton and t age club-loungers, young men own, | out of her intention ; but it was all in vain—the “ genile” So 

py ere It is certain, that Macklin—a child of nature—coming withoat | students at law, magazine article inditers, &c. &c.) whenever they apprehend | and fixed as a rock in this instance. H aiienes ~ _— MP yen Mn 
knowledge into this land of civilization, and believing that he could arrive atex- | the said visitation, ‘* sentimentality,” they pronounce the terrible anathema, —ber feare made her delirous with fever, and, indeed she only escaped with life 


cellence in the art of acting, should study the great actor under which he was 
employed, acquire a knowledge of the principles by which he was directed, con- 
vert the knowledge, #0 acquired, to his own advantage, and having succeeded in 
this, he would naturally make it the subject of conversation with those he asso- 
ciated with. Now it is quite certain, that before Garrick appeared on the stage, 
he associated intimately with all 
from whom he hoped to obtaifi" k 
is well known that such int 
sequent misunderstandings ithem from each other 

Macklin, during his whole lifé, was strongly imbued with the spirit of reforma- 
tion or improvement ; it showed itself on all occasions, but on one that was at- 
tended with singular inconvenience to himself. After Powell died, the property 
of Covent-garden theatre was purchased by severa! persons, at the head of which 







wledge that might promote his success. It 
existed between Garrick and Macklin, tll sub- 


rsons connected with his intended profession, | 


| namby-pamby,” and betake themselves forthwith to fi ead 
mby. nger reading, & pro- | by the mere chance of her husband the Doctor being already dead, or perha 
cess by which they get over the pages of a magazine, or a book, much faster because she really wished to die, in order not to po a the fearful doutlay that 


and decidedly muca more pleasantly than by the usual method taught in schools. | threatened her poor darling child. Now seriously speaking, the mother 
Sull, as I prefer this latter system, I earnestly entreat the courteous readers | not to blame in her apprehensions and painful eetbatione The union of poet 
| not to be too hasty in their apprehensions of danger; moreover to reserve their | beings appeared monstrous—annatoral. What a contrast ' the gentleness of the 
anathema, until the conclusion of this veracious narrative dove on the one side, the ferocity of the tiger on the other; nay, the ver 
Sophia Molony, was the youngest of four daughters, left by Doctor Molony to external appearance of the parties was sufficient \o strike the beboilders mer 4 
his relict, the inconsolable and truly devoted Mrs. Molony. When we say that astonishment. Fancy the tall Hereulean figure, the six feet two, of the captain 
Sophia was the youngest, we do not mean thereby that she was a very young | with the frail slender form, the four feet one of his intended bride—faney the 
| girl. No—Sophia was in her twenty-fifth year, according to the anno domini | fearful manner, the ferocious expression of the Chicken, and the mild deport- 
ed her birth, although, for matrimonial and other worldly purposes, she certainly | ment, the indescribable sofiness of the dove'—fancy bar what then’ re 
| chanced to have just got out of her teens. For, of course, the discreet reader | you have fancied to your heart's content, the prodigious disparity in length 
| 18 Aware, that it is now clearly settled and understood, that ladies are to have | breadth, and thickness, between hushand and wife, what wil! he the conctusivn ' 


was the elder Colman: they engaged new performers in various ways ; among | fwo different ages—the one beginning, as we have above expressed it, as the 


others, Macklin was engaged, by way of what would now be called a star; it | anno domini—the second with slight variations, commencing aboot their fifteenth | sation, and show you that Monsieur Azais was perfectly in 


nad been found, for many years previously, that his performance of Shylock, with | or sixveenth year: these tio dates operate in totally opposite directions ; for, | 
his own farce of ** Love-a-la-Mode,” would certainly produce full houses several | whereas the first date, with crue! and systematic pertinacity adds one year to 


nights in the season, and for that number of nights he had, for several years, | every twelvemonth past ; the second date, with great prodence and sagacity, | holds absolute sway 


peen engaged upon shares—that was, a division of the profits between the par- | subtracts a year now and then from the sum total. Perhaps, this digression may 


peyond seveuty years old, he resolved to astonish the natives by performing the | account for the two ages of Sophia Molony. And now to proceed 
character of Macbeth, which he never had performed before, and with improve- A heroine is always expected to possess beavty, but unfortunately ours could 
ments which would throw all former performances into the shade; and how | boast of none—but, lest I incur a mistake, I subjoin a slight sketch for the 
were these promises tu be perfurmed, after the public attention had been called | reader's satisfaction, as well as for the ease of conscience 
into action by this announcement! Many, many years before, Garrick and Barry | neither black, nor hazel, nor blue, nor grey, but of a colourless tint which, for 
had acquired the very highest reputation for their admirable performance of this | want of a better definition, we shall call neutral. She neither owned a Roman 
important character; Smith and Reddish, at that time thought excellent actors, | nor a Grecian nose—her nose belonged to no country, or rather it belonged to all 
were stil! performing the same character, much to the public satisfaction ; what | countries—it was simply a snub 
then could the reformer Macklin do to improve his reformation or representation | telligible and difficult to define 


Certainly, it was exuberantly large, in order, no 


be | scribe matters of mere taste and feeling to certain fixed roles? 
ties ; but, on this occasion, they went even farther. ‘Though Macklin was much | appear idle to some, but still, I was bound tu go into it, in order satisfactorily to | know better by this time. How - tall, 08 


a at | 
The beauties of her mouth were very unin- | thing in which @ universality of taste seems to prevail amongst mankind 


a very philosophical one—it will recall to your memory ihe syarers of compen 


the right 

Besides, why should we feel surprised at any thing in nature, however strange, 
puzzling, or ridiculous, especially in matters wherein the heart, pot the mind 
Is it not more surprising that we should wish to circum- 
am . We ought to 
onen have we seen the tall, strapping man ir 
off with the slender, diminutive female—the large masculine virago witha + i. 
putian apology fora man! How ofen, again, have we seen the plainest man 
marry the most handsome woman, and rice versa! How many times ia talent 


Sophia's eyes were | coupled with stupidity, knowledge married to ignorance ; Wit and mirth joined 


in wedlock with gravity or melancholy, folly leading wisdom by the nose 
pride and rank humbled into a union with obscurity; and wealth running mad af 
ter poverty! Stop, stop—i feel I go too fast—money, certainly, te the only one 


Only 
fancy, reader, (I beg your pardon for making you fancy so much.) only fancy the 


of in? doubt, to make amends for the exiguity of her nasal organ ; the lips were neither | folly of sages and philosophers in troubling their heads and injuring their healths 


Tne theatre, in the days of Garrick and long afterwards, was not critically 
correct in arranging or altering the text of their authors. their scenes, dresses, or 
decorations. When Garrick determined to separate speeches or scenes from his 


| bewitchingly pouting, nor yet formed for smiles—the upper one was very thick, | in endeavouring to find the longitude, the quadrature of the circle, the philoso 
the under one very thin—the same system of compensation being observed in | phers stone, the phaenix, the general fituess of things, the greatest happiness 
this instance, as in that of the mouth towards the nose. Neither roses, nor principles, &e. &c. ; fancy again the nonsense of our eternal babbling conéern- 


author, he did not attempt to unite the parts separated by language that might | lilies, nor drifted snow, nor pallid marble, nor resplendent alabaster, nor any of 


never would perform a character in tragedy without having a dying speech in it, | complexions are usually manufactured, could, by any stretch of imagination, be 
because he thought he had the kuack of wriggling about on a carpet to make detected in the complexion of Sophia. No, we should say that this important 
himself interesting to his audience : but in this play uf Macbeth, he had more of | desideratum in the formation of beauty had been superseded by a strange com- 
these absurdities than in almost any other. Macbeth and Banquo were always pound of parchment, grease, and dust. Then her hair—she. alas! could not 
dressed in the scarlet court-dresses of British modern generals; Duncan and | boast of flowing auburn tresses, nor glossy raven locka—no, her capillary in- 
all his courtiers were dressed as nearly in the court dresses of St. James's as | vestments approached rather to the Albino species, with a slight intermixture of 
could be represented, but there was one absurdity that exceeded all this, that is | @ warmer dye. Then, she could neither display the lightness of a sy!ph, nor the 
to say, when Macbeth imagines he sees the * air-drawn dagger,” and having fol- | Imposing demeanour of a queen, nor the grace of the bounding fawn, for her 
lowed it through all its vagaries, he recovers himself; but again, starting, with figure was no figure at all. Shape had been forgotten—symmetry ditto ; her 
his disordered imagination exclaims: | arms were thin, her legs were thick—her bust was too small, her ancles were too 
| large; and here again, we perceive a strict and uniform adherence to the sys- 
| tem of compensation. Monsieur Azais would have been enchanted to have 
| made the acquaintance of Sophia, just as he was preparing his work for the 





Ha! I see thee yet——— 
Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going 
And on thy dudgeon goutts of blood, that were not so before— 
Avaunt? I say,—begone press. 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable as that which now I draw!— But we have said enough concerning the personal attractions of Sophia 
So saying he drew, not any kind of dagger, but a very handsome sinall-sword, | Molony. As to her mental endowments, these were decidedly of an inferior 
such as might become part of a modern gentleman's court-dress. Macklin in his order, nor had indeed a process of laborious cultivation endeavoured to supply 
projected performance, reformed all these things; clothed all the characters of | the niggardliness of dame Nature in this respect. You could neither call Sophia 
the piece in the Highland dress, which, considering the hue-and-cry Wilks bad | @ beautiful girl, nor a devilish fine girl, nor a truly clever girl, nor yet an accom- 
at that time raised against the Scotch was not very prudent; instead of drawing | plished girl. What could you call her then! A rich one! No, by no means 
his sword against “the air-drawn dagger,” as Garrick always did, he had a dirk | Doctor Molony, to his unpardonable tolly, in being the father of four daughters, 
concealed in his bosom, which he drew forth in propria persona, and made every | added the still more serious offence of dying without leaving any provision for 
thing on the stage as like a scene in Scotland as his intelligence would enable these superfluities. For you must know, that the Doctor possessed a singular 
him to make it. Symptoms of war against the reformation were rumoured: but ability of sending all his patients to a better world—all, except his daughters 
a very great audience was assembled, who waited in silence the rising of the his was not certainly the most likely way to get rich. No patient, within my 
curtain ; when that was done, and Macklin with his Banquo was seen strutting recollection, ever approved of such a summary method of disposing of a malady 
down the stage. clothed in plaid, to the sound of bagpipes, gentle hisses were | Phere are two classes of patients—the first is composed of those who are ill for 
heard ;—‘*hear him! hear him!” was, as usual, vociferated in atone that | fashion’s sake, or for convenience ; the second contains those who are il! because 
prevented him from being heard; and the confusion proceeded to increase, tll they cannot help it ; but whether the complaint be voluntary or compulsory, it is 
the little dirk started from its hiding place, when the rage of the epectators broke | not the less certain that the interference of death in the business is equally un- 

out so outrageously, that whatever merit might have been displayed in the piece | pleasant to both parties. 
was neither understood nor noticed; but the curtain dropped, at the end of the 
piece, among the most discordant yells that ever disgraced a theatre, till, in after | favourite system with strange pertinacity, and he went on curing every malady 
times, they were exceeded by those which took place in the O. P. row in Co- | with the same radical but objectionable remedy. But this was not the worst 
vent-Garden theatre. | When we said that the Doctor sent all his patients to a better world, we spoke 
The next morning the combat was renewed in the newspapers. Macklin | 9 @ figurative style—the Doctor (independent of his daughters) had, indeed, 
boldly charged Garrick, Smith, and Reddish with engaging in a conspiracy to contrived to prolong the sojourn of some few of his patients on earth, but in 
prevent the reception of his improvements by the public, who would willingly this instance also, he only showed a marvellous want of tact and discretion. He 
acknowledge their superiority. In this he was certainly mistaken, for it is cer- precisely cured those whom he ought not to have cured. He was continually 
tain that a set of men who called themselves the fown, in those times arro- | making the most extraordinary blunders ; for, inthe very same day that he killed 
gated to themselves both the right and the power to prevent any thing which the only son and heir of fond, loving parents, he would cure an old rich maiden 
they did not approve from heing represented on the stage; and whatever they | 4unt, Or crusty uncle, to the great consternation of a bevy of hungry nephews ,; 
did not approve, they demolished vi ef armis. The manager, resolving to have and thus used the Doctor to plunge two families into affliction in the same breath 
another trial of strength, encountered another representation of the play; Indeed, his blunders became proverbial. If aman or a woman could not possibly 
2 similar audience assembled, and the curtain was drawn up, the actors were net | be spared, they were sure to go. It sufficed, however, that the said man or 











permitted to speak—they were sent on booing and booing, in hopes of gettingan woman was of no other use but to plague and torment them, the Doctor, with a | couple 


| ing the march of intellect, political economy, and system of politics, patr 
seem to belong to the part separated, but made any thing serve his purpose ; he the other valuable materials, of which, according to poets and romancers, female , rele ry 


and reform ; code of laws, standard of morals, and form of religion, &e, &e 
What folly, I say, when ail this is already discovered and perfectly explained, in 
the single word money! But this is a most meonceivable wandering, let me re 
trace my steps with all possible expedition 

She will have Aim,” said Mrs. Molony, in a disconsolate (one: “there's no 
use arguing the matter. Bless my soul! only think, dear Mrs Hopkins, what a 
perverse taste! He'll be the death of the poor yirl, Why, when Captain 
Chicken enters the house, he actually pots ont the light by the mere poffing of 
his nostrils, and literally makes the window panes shake and tingle with the 
sound of his voice; but, alack ! ‘tis no use speaking to the wretched child, she 
must fulfil her doom!” 

The gentle Sophia, a few days after this lamentation, did fulfil her doom, as 
her mother called the wedding ceremony, and she became bona fideMre Chicken 
The mother resolved to give her child as muchas possible of her company, thiek 
ing, no doubt, thereby to check the brutality of the terrible captain. The ho- 
beymoon passed off in “ uninterrupted bliss’—connvbial transports—motuai 
tenderness——bappiness supreme, Ac. and all that sort of thing, which people 
say attend on the rash perpetration of matrimony. During the first thirty days 
of their offence, Captain Chicken was observed to have become as soft asa 
lamb Mre. Molony stared and wondered; Mre Hopkins ditto; the three vir 
gins Molony began to envy their youngest sister, and vegan seriously to reflect 
whether it would not be very proper to accept such another ferocious captain as 
Chicken, should he chance to present himself 

“| think T should have him,” said Mies Jemima Molony 

‘And so should I,” quoth Mixs Dorothy Molony 

“ And I,” joined Miss Ann Molony 

Here I lay down my pen, and make a mental bow to Monsieur Azals ; for it 
is clear that the union of Captain and Mrs. Chicken, which people at first thonght 
monstrous, wae in strict accordance with the system of compensation. But un- 


| observe, it is, I believe, understood that after the peace and happiness of the 


| fortunately, thie same system is perceptible inal! affairs of frail humanity ; for 
| 


Now, our Doctor had not the sense to perceive this—he adhered to his | 


honeymoon, other moone are apt to follow not quite so remarkable for their sweet 
ness—sometimes, too, incipient breezes prognosticate an approaching hurricane ; 
end then, again we perceive a series of stormy weather cloud the hitherto amiling 
and tranquil valley of matrimowy. Captain Chicken was the very man to con- 
| jure upa@ storm—nay, he carried a large stock of storm, as it were, in his wind 
| pipe; and he tad nothing to do but, at the shortest notice, to open his mouth 
like Aolos, and let the blast go ferth with all its overwhelming fury. Alas! the 
| honeymoon is passed '—~bliss withers away from the conjugal tree !—the blossom 
| fades before there is promise of welcome fruit! and it became apparent, in a 
| short time, that Captain Chicken had begun to give vent to some of the storms 
which, as we have seen, he carried always ready primed to serve him at the 
shortest notice. Alas! for the poor gentile Sophia! she discovered her mistake 
| —it was too late. Her ease is acumimon one, and sympatby is therefore some- 
, what lessened 
| Mrs. Molony had now a serious idea of proposing separation to the ill-assorted 
One morning, she was deeply engaged in these speculations, when 


audience, but in vain : at last, the largest board iri the howse was prepared ; upon | Capricious perversity, would make them stay. I suppose, that by this time, | Mrs. Hopkins and another friend called, in quest of small scandal to retail among 


it was chalked, with very large letters, Mr. Macklin is discharged from this thea- | ¢very one is aware that Doctor Molony came from the sister isle ; but, I put it 
tre. Shouts of applause hailed the apparition, and poor Macklin retired to get | candidly to the reader, whether this was a right way to get on in the world 
his supper wherever it was to be found. 

He exerted himself to discover the enemies by whom he was thus wantonly 
injured—succeeded—brought actions against them, and continued them for al- 
most three years, before he got the redress that he could obtain, such as it was, | to provide for—it is really awful to dwell upon. The phantoms of perpetual 
losing his employment—of course his salary for three years, besides the conti- maidenhood, in dim-distant shadowy forms, began to float before the sight of the 
nual irritation and loss of property. Such were the blessed effects of liberty in whole family, mother and daughter. Single blessedness, with some sort of com- 
the British theatre? 

The next remarkable act of this extraordinary man was to bring his own | usage of the title Miss, coupled with starvation, is a dispensation of Providence 
comedy, the ** Man of the World,” upon the stage in London, for the first time | dreadfu) to consider in this world, however salutary it may be for the soul in the 
when he was more than fourscore years old. He had produced it in Ireland, | next ; and such were the prospects of Miss Jemima, Miss Dorothy, Miss Ann, 
several yeare before, with much success and great profit: fur several years he | and Miss Sophia Molony. But no, no; Miss Sophia had yet a chance—five-and- 


| man, which is saying a good deal. 


the neighbours for the ensuing day or two. ‘The goesips fouud their poor dear 


I | Mrs. Molony plunged in affliction 
think not—no, not even if the Doctor had been a Scotchman, instead of an Irish- 


“Tis a terrible thing, indeed,” said she: “ the captain's savage humours get 
| worse and worse every day. I believe he beats her—nay, I'm eure he does— 


Now only fancy the position of a widow with four plain portionless daughters | the horrible barbarian '” 


* You don't say so, Mrs. Melony!” quoth Mrs. Hopkins. “ Why then ‘tis 
time to bring about a separation. Well, well, | always said it would come to 
this; but the poor dear gentle Sophia would not listen to those who knew what 


| petency, is a thing which one can perhaps conceive ; but an unduly prolonged | they were about.” 


« There they are at lunch in the next room and | am serprived that the storm 
has not commenced. 

| Scarcely had the blundering Doctor's relict uttered these words, than the 

storm, as if to remove her surprise, began to give serious indications of its ap 


| 


never had printed or published it, nor suffered a MS. copy of it to go out of his | twenty, with the ingenious subtraction above explained, is not so dangerous to | proach. The Stentorian longs of Captain Chicken commenced to play, and pres- 


hands ; the consequence was, that when acted it was admired, acquired reputation, | matrimonial expectation as five-and-thirty, or even thirty 


But, independent of ently the shrill, loud tones of Mrs. Chicken were heard in discordant concert, 


and was followed by the public, when it could be seen, for many years, to the this, Sophia possessed a charm, a fascination that must of necessity insure a | justling, as it were, with her lord and master’s more vigorous pipe 


author's great emolument. ‘That a man of his age should repeatedly performso | reward—this charm arose from a kindness of disposition, a sweetness of temper, 


arduous 4 character, besides his own farce of * Love-a-la~-Mode,” so continually | a lovely timidity, a perfectly feminine softness, which ought to have endeared the 
as be did, during its successful run, demonstrates the wonderful strength of this | girl to all those who knew her, and which had obtained for her the flattering 


remarkable man. When he had almost, though not entirely, ceased to act, he | appellation of the “ gentle Sophia.” 
still lived in society, in convivial parties, where he was entertained as a wonder, | course, suon became the special favourite of her mamma, as wel! as of the 
as he certainly was, contributing largely to amuse the society in which he moved. whole circle in which the family moved. Thiscircle; indeed, was neither very 


She was an angelic creature, and, of | 


“ There they are!” cried Mrs. Molony; “I knew it would come at last.” 
“* How very shocking!” exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins. “ Such a sweet gentle be- 
| ing as poor dear Sophia! Oh, he isa savage '" 
“A real Carnivel—a Rossian—a monster!” 
ing a pocket-handkerchief to her eyes. 
The matrimonial tempest now raged in all its fory 


said the afflicted mother, apply- 


The roar was loud but 


On one occasion, when he was much more than one hundred years old, I heard | extensive, nor very brilliant, but still there was sufficient stuff wherewithal | confueed: nots single word could be caught, except a single “0 you mon- 


him make a long speech in a debating society, upon an historical subject of much | to make husbands of, if the stuff could only be persuaded to be converted to 
temporary interest ; it is true that he was asked to do so, and prepared himself | such purposes. 

for the occasion, but still, that a man of his age should command intellect enough 

to accomplish this, is not the least wonderful part of the transaction. | name was Captain Chicken. This same Chicken wasa tremendous fierce cock 


Henderson was the last eminent actor who sprang from the school of Garrick His temper was so choleric, his disposition so savage, his manner so brutal, his 


There lived in the neighbourhood, a man of most formidable reputation, whose 


remarkable for the disadvantages he overcame before he fixed himself in the be so rough, nay the expression of hie countenance and his figure was so 
| 


station he deserved to hold, and the steadiness with which he mairtained himself 


sons, and very little to support them; she did give them what was then thought | frame, and a stentorian voice that made one quake at the very sound 


fearful, that he would strike a qualm into the hearts of the most dauntless. The 
in it white life remained. His father died young, leaving his widow with two | captain wae six feet two inches, with dark, ferocious, rolling eyes, an a 
le was 


a tolerable school education, but it was difficult to contrive the means to establish | hasty, quarrelsome, and obstinate, and he had been dismissed from his Majesty's 


J 


him in life. John Ireland, a remarkable man in those times, took a liking to | service, simply because he introduced horror and destroction into the ranxs in 
Henderson, and received him into his house, with a view to support his interest | the course of his tempestuous life He had killed almost as many men as Doctor 
during his entrance into life ; being himself intimate with artists, literary men, | Molony, although in a different way; and, it was discovered at length, that, 
and acters, and finding his young friend partial to the stage, he did every thing | owing to Captain Chicken, the mortality of officers was quite as great in times 


practicable to promote his views in that profession—introduced him to Garrick, of peace, as during the period of the most sanguinary war 


This certainly was 


and ether eminent men of that time, and endeavoured to procure for him an | nut the way to encourage people to buy commissions, so that considerable incon- 
engagement under Garrick. In that he did not succeed, but Garrick gave the | venience resulted to the service from the inordinate ferociousness and pugnacious 


youth @ recommendation to Palmer, proprietor of the Bath theatre, who engaged | propensities of the ternble Captain Chicken 
him ata low salary, and brought him out there with advantage, and he became 
the favourite actor of the place 


had destined to become the husband of the gentle Sophia. This tremendous 


The most remarkable part of this transaction was, that Ireland, Henderson's | Pierabras, thie civilized savage, and rather well-dressed barbarian—this formidable | 


only friend, when he learued how the youth was engaged, mace a party of friends, captain, who seemed to have been born without one single feeling. was, at length, 


Well, my dear reader, (excuse the familiarity) such was the man whom fate | 


filled one of the Bath stages, went to that place, attended the theatre, and by the!" | struck with the mast violent and absorbing love for the gentle Sophia. He, 


strenuous exertions contributed greatly to his success 
of that theatre, till the elder Colinan bought the Haymarket theatre of Poote, for | passion 


He continued the hero | who had made so many victims, became hunself the victim of the tender 
He premeditated marriage—Mrs. Molony was frightened out of her 


an annuity, which our Aristophanes politely relinquished, by dying owt of the | wits at the bare idea of such a thing, and the whole circle of gossips con- 


way before the first quarter was due 


Till then, the performances of Foote bad | templated the passion of the captain with strong sentiments of horror and alarm, 


been the principal support of his own theatre, and he had engaged to support 't | pity and trepidation The match, in a worldly point of view, was not amiss— 


by acting init only a*a hired actor; this engagement being terminated by deat®, | the captain was a bale man uf about forty; Sophia was now (wenty-siz, waving | 
The captain was of onexceptionable | captain 


Colman had to seek for other assistance. Henderson was not known in Londos. | of course the conventional substructional 


and Colman engaged him to perform during the whole of the Haymarket seas” | descent, a chicken of excellent brood, and of «tolerable rich one to bout. Indeed, 
This was not® | the Chicken might be said to be cock of the roost in bis own circle But 


at his theatre, for a salary of one hundred pounds and a benefit 


large salary at that time, but satisfied Henderson, whose principal ubject was © | despite of these advantages and of others, the captain, owing to the frailties 


have an opportunity of being seen, which Garrick had repeatedly and constantly | which I have pointed out above, was considered, not only the very worst man 
for a husband, bat likewise the very laet person likely to engage the affections | 
But see how strangely people 
The gentie Sophia accepted the attentions of the terrible | 


denied him.—{ To be continued.) 


—>— 
CAPTAIN CHICKEN AND THE GENTLE SOPHIA. 
The word gentle is certainly very feminine and very lovely too—therefure, no | Captain 

epithet can sit with a better grace on the patronymic of a young girl. But stay | chicken. Such are the caprices of our very ridicolvus homan natore 

—this beginning is ominous of a sentimentality, a daoger which the majority ©! | Peor Mrs. Molony was thrown into Gite at this dismal discovery 


of 20 soft and timid a being as the gentle Sophia 
may be mistaken 





Soon she returned his love, and signified her readiness to become his 


She argued | true meaning of the word 


ster!’ from the lips of the cruelly-used Sophia 

“Oh! he'll killher this time,” exclaimed Mrs. Molony, in alarm 

At this awful creis, a loud, slappy sound, resembling the vigorous application 
of an unwelcome hand on a devoted face, was heard 

* T cannot stand this,” shrieked the mother; “ you hear he is beating her as 
usual,” 

Let us enter the room,” retarned Mrs. Hopkins; “the Lord knows what 
may happen with sech a violent brute as the captain” 

Mrs. Molony and her auxiliaries now rushed in to prevent marder. ‘The door 
burst open, and they beheld—what a painful sight '—how shall I describe it 1— 
| a fearful slap had ndeed been inflicted—the gentle Sophia had taken bold of the 

poker in self-defence, while Captain Chicken—stay—the formidable Captain 

Chicken had been the receiver of the smart favour above-mentioned He was 
| bleeding copiously by the nose, and he appeared totally discomfited at the sodden 
| appearance of the women. This interruption. however, served to check the fe- 
| rocious tendency of the scene; for heaven only knows what the gentle Sophia 
might have achieved with a poker, when she could perform euch wonders with 
| her fist. Never was the galiant Captain Chicken so completely disconcerted, 
as when he pereewed that the other Chicken was the better bird 

A deep and very matrimonial pause ensued 

“ What's the meaning of this?” inquired Mrs. Molony, herself not a little 
disconcerted 

“ Why. really,” mumbled the captain, sheepishly, ‘ Mrs. Chicken is soch— 
a—shocking bed emper—she won't listen —homph—s—she is so very absolute 
and—hem !" 

“ Hold your tongue, Mr. Clieben,” cried the gentle Sophia. “ You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. In thie house I will have my own way, and that’s 

flat '” 
| “ Well, bot, my dear Sophia, you need not be so violent,” interposed the 
“ Yoor conduct really—hem '” 

“Tl be as violent as I choose, Mr. Chicken,” aneweret the gentle Sophia, 
still holding the formidable poker : “ and now, go and wash your face, and learn 
| to behave yourself.” ' 

Captain Chicken very property went out of the room to wash his face. He 
mombled some onintelligible sounds ae he brushed sw*y by Mre. Molony and 
| her wondering fnende 
| _ * Serves him right,” ssid the mother “I sm glad to see that my poor dear 
| Sophy is a woman of spirit.” 

An ercelient definition thia, for those married ladies who are ignorant of the 
Bot bow—msy some shrewd critieal reader observe 
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—how could thing, four feet one, be able to slap a face so much out of | 
ee iodete ce his head in the altitudes of six feet three’ 
Now listen, reader, there are two ways of equalizing—either by going up or 
coming down. Captain Chicken was sitting when he received his better halfs 
compliment—a most convenient postere—jost the very thing for permitting the 
gentle Sophia to operate without the slightest inconvenience. And here I shall 
stop, by observing that, even ™ this last incident, yoo may, if you look for it, | 
discover the admirable system of compensation of the ingenious Monsieur 
Anas. 





—— 
THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
From the London Quarterly Renew. im % 
= onomy and General Physics considered with reference to ! atural | 
ot es Bs the Rev. Wilton” hewell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of | 
Trinity beottege. Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 381. London: 1823 
2. On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physwal Condition of Man, 
ly with reference to the Supply of has Wants, and the Exercise of his | 
Intellectual Faculties. By Jobo Kidd, M.D., F.RS., Regivs Professor of | 
Medicine in the University of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 375. London 1833. j 
4. The Hand. its Mechanism. and Endowments, as evtncing Design. By Sir 
Charles Bell, K.G.H.,F.RS L. and E. 8vo pp, 288. London: 1833. | 
4. Of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the adapta- 
tion of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, M.D., Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In two volumes, 8vo. London: 1833. 


It is impoesible to peruse the titles of these books. without feeling an emotion 
of gratitude towards the memory of the nuble and reverend person to whose | 
munificence we are indebted for their publication. ‘The charitable institutions, 
which abound in this country, afford ample proof of the benevolent spirit that 
pervades the opulent orders of our community. But it bas happened to few of 
ite members to aim at so noble a design, as was provided for by the will of the | 
late Eari of Bridgewater, (the last of his distinguished race,) when he dedicated | 
a liberal portion of his wealth to the discussion of some of the most important 
questions, upon which the human faculties can be employed. If ever the pos- | 
session of the gifts of fortune be enviable, it is when we see them administered 
for such a purpose as this. Enviable too mast have been the reflections of him 
who thus secured, as far as he could do, the erection of one altar more to the 
attributes uf the Omnipotent, hoping, perhaps, though we fear in vain, that it 
might endure to remote ages, bearing round its basement an humble but em- 
phatic testimony to the ardour of his faith as a Christian, and to the truth of his 
perceptions as a philosopher 

But it ie unfortunately to be regrettei—deeply to be regretted by all persons 
friendly to the diffusion of really useful knowledge—that the testamentary dis. 
positions of that amiable nobleman have been strangely misinterpreted, by the 
parties to whom the execution of them was entrusted. We desire it to be un- 
derstood, that to the gentlemen in question we impute none but the most pure 
and the most honourable intentions ; but we certainly have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that they have essentially mistaken the purpose which Lord Bridgewater 
had in view, and that, if they have not wholly defeated his intentions, they 
have accomplished them in a manner, to say the least of it, imperfect and incon- | 

vential. 

@ sum set apart for the attainment of the objects which the deceased Ear| 
had in contemplation was eight thousand pounds sterling, which, together with 
the dividends accruing thereon, he desired to be paid to the person or persons 
whom the President of the Royal Society should appoint to write, print, and 
publish a work * On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation ; illustrating such work by all reasonable arguments; as for in- 











and endless mazes of language, as those with which bis pages bewilder us— 


We certainly should not say that “ there is an ethics,” nor “a profound meta- | would find not even a point’s place on his chart, and if it were biotted out 


but for the tact and taste which he generally displays. 
| studied with pleasure by every reader—who has not previously perused the mas- 





too, we must add, not always drawn from the “ well of English unde- 
filed.” Many of bis idioms and expressions are to us quite novel, as for instance 
—* the primeval mind that emanated all this gracefu'ness,” the corporeal appe- 
tites were furnished in order “to supplement the defects of human prudence, 
& phrase frequently to Le met with in these volumes; the ‘ summation of par- 
ticular utilities,” a word not to be found in our dictionary, por in any dictionary 
that we know of, and meant, we presume, as a new synonyme, for * aggregate, 


physics,” nor should we dare to coin the verb vir tuefy—" it is this which wirtue- | 
fies emotion. Perhaps Dr. Chalmers may be deemed a competent authority to 
fabricate phrases of his own ; but it had been better, we think, if he had re- 
served the use of them for some other occasion. 

Of the manner in which the other volumes, whose titles we have prefixed to 
this article, are executed, we may speak in more general terms. With the ex- 
ception of the fault of repetition, for which the authors are not fairly to be 
blamed, we are happy to be able to say that these works are creditable to the 
higher literature of the age 
only from the illustrations which he adduces in support of the general argument, 
Dr. Kidd's book will be 


terly production of Mr. Whewell, which promises, in our opinion, to be the most 
popular, as it is the most comprehensive, of the whole series. While still un- 
der the influence of their statements and reasonings, we shal! endeavour to pre- | 


which these treatises are dedicated—a theme, in comparison with which all 
others are visionary and insignificant. 

Man, indeed, can never attain, in the shape of conviction, a lively idea of his | 
own position on the scale of the universe, unless he look with undistracted at- 
tention above and around him, and put forth all the energies of his intellect, with 


| 

' 

| 

| 

sent in a condensed view the prominent topics of the magnificent theme to | 
} 

| 


Sir Charles Bell's volume is a delightful one, not | 


a view to explore the vast scheme of existence of which he forms a part. As | 


long as he confines his curiosity to the history of his fellow-men, wondering at | rays, by which me may to-night behold the Pleiads, must have left their sources 


their progress from the tangled forest to the crowded city, shuddering at the san- 
guinary wars, foreign or domestic, of which almost every field on the globe has 
at one time or another been the theatre ; poring over obsolete principles of phi- 
losuphy and legislation, or devising new combinations for the regulation of tran- 
sitory interests,—so long will he remain unconscious of the much more exalted 
pursuits for which his faculties are destined. The little routine of each suc- 
ceeding day leads him into notions altogether false, as to the real purpose for 
which life was given him. Looking upon the immediate objects of his avarice 
or ambition as exclusively worthy of his care,—his busy thought by day, his fe- 
verish dream by night,—he feels an exaggerated sense of his own importance, 
that precludes him from bestowing a single reflection upon the commencement, 
the termination, and the final issue of the sixty years,—an hour—nay, nota 
minute-—of eternity,—which are allotted to his share. Sometimes he falls into 
the opposite extreme. ‘Travelling over the Alps or Andes he grows pale at the 
lightnings which reveal their peaks crowned withthe snows of past ages; he 
trembles at the thunders that shake the stupendous masses to their centre, and 
if the forked bolt shiver the rock on which he stands, what an insect he becomes 
in hisownesteem! Wrecked on the Scilly isles inthe midst of a tempest, he 
beholds the billows of the Atlantic lifting their heads to the sky. and threatening 
to break down the bulwarks which nature and art have conspired to raise against 
their fury :—he shrinks in idea to the rank of the cokle-shell, which the retiring 
wave leaves behind it on the shore. 


The man, however, who permits his conduct to be affected by either of these 
opposite impressions, must be a stranger to reflection, or destitute of the ordi- 
nary rudiments of knowledge. Scarcely an hour passes, it 1s true, which does 
not abound with mementos of our mortality. But, on the other hand, we have 





stance, the variety and formation of God's creatures in the animal, vegetable, 


and mineral kingdoms; the effect of digestion, and thereby of conversion ; the | 


construction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of other arguments ; 
as also, by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, and the whole ex- 
tent of literature." Who can doubt, from these terms, that the meaning of the 
testator was, not that a number of works should be written on this mighty theme, 
by different individuals, each conducting the argument to the same conclusion, 
by his own mode of treating the question, but that if no one person could be 
found competent to the task, two or more learned mdividuals should be induced 
to contribute their labours to one volume, which, by combining the excellence of 
each, might be calculated to make a powerful aud permanent impression on 
mankind ! 

This plain and most advantag has not been taken, Eight thousand 
pounds were to be disposed of, and, therefore, eight gentlemen, all unquestionably 
distinguished for great ability and knowledge, were selected, to whom was con- 
fided the daty, not of contributing to one compendious publication, but of writing 
each a work of his own upon one of eight branches, into which, by the exertion 
of an unhappy ingenuity, the general subject has been subdivided. The inevita- 
ble consequence of this proceeding will be, that we shall have at least nine 
volumes, instead of one. Is it likely that a series of treatises, so numerous 
and expensive, will attain any wide circulation in these days of cheap literature ! 
Could it have been the intention of the testator that the argument for which he 
so liberally provided, should be thus rendered inaccessibie to the less wealthy 
classes of society, and wearisome to all! Lastly—could he ever have dreamed 
that, if & massive series of volumes were to be the result of his dying arrange- 
ments, these should be offered for sale at exactly the same sort of price which 
the buoksellers might have been justified in affixing to them, had they (the 
booksellers) been to pay £8,000 out of their own pockets to the authors em- 

loyed ! 
. fo order to carve out portions of the proposed theme for eight different indi- 
viduals, a classification has been effected with reference to the departments of 
the subject, which renders it utterly impossible for one writer to avoid constant- 
ly trespassing upon the boundaries prescribed to another. Thus, for example, 
Dr. Kidd is directed to discuss the adaptation of external nature to the phy- 
sical condition of man,” while Mr. Whewell is instructed to treat of “ astrono- 
my and general physics,” with exactly the same view. We need not say, that 
* astronomy and general physics’ comprehend * external nature” in the largest 
sense of that term; hence more than the half of one volume is a repetition of 
the topics which are found in the other. Again, to Sir Charles Bell, whose 
name reflects renown upon any labour in which he takes a part, is allotted 
“The hand: ite mechanism and vital endowments, as evincing design.” But 
thie subject is necessarily included in ‘the physical condition of man,” appro- 
priated to Dr. Kidd. It is one upon which, at best, not more than a few pages 
could be usefully expended in a popular production, nut meant tu be a treatise 
on anatomy. Sir Charles Bell has actually exhausted it in less than a fourth of 
his volume ; the remaining three-parts he has filled up with remarks on the pe- 
culiarities of the mole, the bat, the ant-eater, the anatomy of birds, the action 
of the splint-bone of the horse, and the horse's foot, upon which he is enthu- 
siastically diffuse, and the structure of the megalonix, the megalosaurus, the 














the proud consciousness within us, that that creature cannot be without value of 
whom it has been said, in language to the truth of which all things animate and 
inanimate bear testimony—* How noble in reason! How infinite in faculties ! 
In form and moving, how express and admirable! In action, how like an angel ! 
In apprehension, how like a god !’—But it is this reason, it is these faculties, 
which ought to teach him, that, though like to an angel in action, and in appre- 
hension to a god, he 1s, while he treads the earth, neither the one nor the other, 
though he may partake of the nature of both. Happy must he be if his intelli- 
gence inform him of this great truth, and of the perishable constitution of the 
| entire material system which hae been expressly created for his temporary use 
| —partly to prove his virtues—partly to prepare his spirit for those scenes that 

know no decay, where he is, indeed, to be the angel in action, if not in apprehen- 
sion almost a god. 

Providentially for millions of mankind, the attainment of this knowledge has 
not been left to the mere exertion of their own intellect. Direct communica- 
tions of a supernatural order have admonished them of the existence of a Divini- 
ty, who had no beginning and can have no end ; by whose power the universe 
was created ; by whose wisdom its multitudinous parts were harmoniously ad- 
justed, and by whose beneficent will it has been sustained during centuries of 
whose nuinber we can form no conception. But althoughthe records of inspi- 
ration demand and deserve our implicit belief, our most unreserved confidence, 
the time appears to have nearly arrived, when science and conviction ought to 
walk hand in hand with faith. ‘The re-examined and accumulated results of the 
researches of geologists, and of the combined labours of astronomers and ma- 
thematicians, cannot have been intended for the mere entertainment of those 
who devoted themselves to such pursuits. They point toa higher destiny. The 
more successfully the sciences have been cultivated, the brighter and the more 
numerous have become the signs, and, we may add, the demonstrations of the 
existence of an Omnipotent Intelligence by whom all things were made. 

From the earliest ages shepherds tending their flocks or the plains of Asia 
have been familiar with the more remarkable of those objects which shine by 
night in the sky, and to which the Persians gave the general name of stars 
The word imports, in its origin, to rule or direct, those lights being often the 
guide of the shepherd over the spacious pastures which he had to traverse, and 
of the hushandman as to the seasons of the year. The stars were long sup- 
posed, and still are imagined by a great majority of mankind, to be fixed; but 
the telescope has enabled us to say with certainty that many, and with a strong 
degree of probability that the whole, are in a state of motion, although we, borne 
along in the train of succession ourselves, are not capable of discovering the 
direction in which they march round the orbit of the universe. 

We are as yet, and doubtless ever shall be, without the means of numbering 
those tenants of the firmament. Every new improvement of the telescope 
brings within the range of vision countless multitudes which human eye had 
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crown piece would cover.* But an individual gazing through a similar instry. 
ment from a planet of Sirius at our sun, might suppose, in the same manne; 
that he could cover our entire system with a spider's thread. He would se; 
down the sun in his map as a fixed star ; but to his eye it would present no ya. 
riation, as the largest of our planets would not intercept much more than a hun. 
dredth part of the sun’s surface, and could not therefore produce any loss of jt, 
light of which he could take an estimate. For him the globe of ours, immense 
as to our finite faculties it seems to be, would have actually no existence. |; 


space to-morrow, it would never be missed by any of the probably fifty worlds 
that are bathed in the floods of light which Sirius pours forth. Whose eye is it 
that watches over our sphere! Whose is the ever extended arm that main. 
tains it! 

The star called Omicron, in the constellation Cetus, appears to us only twelve 
times in eleven years. It is seen in its greatest brightness during a fortnight 
it then decreases gradually during three months, when it disappears. After an 
interval of five months it again becomes visible, and continues increasing during 
the three remaining mouths of its period. Another star, that called Algol, or 
Persei, continues visible during a period of sixty-two hours, when it suddenly 


_ loses its splendour, and, though a star of the second magnitude, becomes reduced 


to the fourth magnitude in the course of two or three hours. It then begins to 
increase again, and in three hours and a half it resumes its wonted lustre. Good- 
ricke, who discovered+ this remarkable faet in 1782, suggests, and his ideas are 
now generally adopted by astronomers, that this variation must be caused by the 
revolution around Algol, of some opaque body, a planet of its own, which 


| when interposed between us and the star, cuts off a large portion of its light. |; 


is highly probable that a similar arrangement periodically affects the tight of Om- 
icron, though upon a different scale. There are eleven other stars that exhibit 
analagous phenomena, some of them at intervals of five hundred years, to which 
we may look forward without danger of mistake—thus opening a vista of futy- 
rity. When we reflect upon these facts—and upon the circumstance that the 


in the time of our Heptarchy, or before it—we feel that the mind which is in 
this manner enabled to comprehend the existence of myriads of peopled worlds 
besides our own, and to glance to the future and the past with more than the 
speed of light itself, must be the creation of some superior spirit dwelling in eter- 
nity 

Placed as we are, according to the opinion of astronomers, in the middle o/ 
the strata of systems which animate all space, and favoured though we be by 
supernatural disclosures and by great scientific acquiremeuts, we are neverthe- 
less prone to question whether such systems exist of their own innate vigour, or 
whether they have been created by a power extrinsic to themselves. If they 
are discovered to be self-existent, it follows that they must be imperishable. — 
But if they are proved to be perishable, it follows that they cannot be self-exis- 
tent, and then they must be created by an extrinsic power, which power must 
be Omnipotent from the very nature of its productions. The same power must 
he self-existent therefore, since no agency inferior to Omnipotence could have 
given such a Reing birth; and it must be eternal, as an Omnipotent, Self-erist- 
ent Being can know neither infancy nor age. Here then, upon an inquiry of the 
greatest importance to mankind, astronomical facts come to our assistance, which 
carry with them a force of conviction as strong as any demonstration in mathe- 
matics—and stronger than most of the evidence upon which the history of human 
transactions is founded. The stamp of mortality, the finger of death itself, has 
been traced upon some of the brightest worlds which have ever yet been seen in 
the firmament. 

In the year 125 n.c. an extraordinary luminary attracted the attention of Hip- 
parchus, which induced him to frame a catalogue of stars, the earliest on record, 
That star disappeared in his time from the heavens. In 4.p. 380, a star blazed 
forth near Aquilew, remained three weeks as bright as Venus, and then died 
away. Inthe year 1572, Tycho Brahe, returning home one evening from his 
observatory to his dwelling-house was surprised to find a group of people look- 
ing in astonishment at a bright star, which he with all his scrutiny of the hea- 
vens had never seen hefore. It shone inthe constellation Cassiopeia, was then 
as bright as Sirius, and for a while was visible even at mid-day. It began to 
fade in December of the same year, and after exhibiting all the changes of con- 
flagration, disappeared in March, 1574. Was this a satellite of some fixed star 
which caught fire, and thus prefigured to us the fate, that, according to the de- 
clarations of the prophets, awaits our world! 

** Similar phenomena,” says Sir John Herschel,{ “ though of a less splendid 
character. have taken place more recent!y, asin the case of the star of the third 
magnitude discovered in 1670, by Anthelm, in the head of the Swan; which, af- 
ter becoming completely invisible, re-appeared, and after undergoing one or two 
singular fluctuations of light, during two years, at last died away entirely, and 
has not since been seen. On acareful re-examination of the heavens, too, and 
a comparison of catalogues, many stars are nuw found to be missing; and a)- 
though there is no doubt that these losses have often arisen from mistaken en- 
tries, yet, in many instances, it is equally certain that there is no mistake in the 
observation or entry, and that the star has really been observed, and as really has 
disappeared from the heavena..”—[ To be continued. } 





* The rings have been gradually opening since the 13th of June. In 1839 they will 
afford as magnificent a spectacle as they did in 1825, 

“ The same discovery appears to have been made nearly about the same time by 
Palitzch, a farmer of Prolitz near Dresden—-a peasant by station, an astronomer by 
nature—who, from his familiar acquaintance with the aspect of the heavens, had been 
led to notice, among so many thousand stars, this one, as distinguished from the rest 
by its variation, and had ascertained its period. The same Palitzch was also the first 
to re-discover the predicted comet of Halley in 1759, which he saw nearly a month be- 
fore any of the astronomers, who, armed with their telescopes, were anxiously watch- 
ing its return. These anecdotes bring us back to the age of the Chaldean shepherds.” 
—Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy, p. 381. 

{ The work from which we quote is Sir John’s Treatise on Astronomy, which 
forms one of the numbers of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. We recommend it 
to the attention of everybody who wishes to become acquainted with the sublime 
truths of astronomy, without having his mind harassed by the technical details which 
render almost al! other works ef the kind repulsive to the generalreader, But before 
he enters upon that treatise, he should prepare his thoughts for the tone of elevation 
which it requires, by reading Mrs, Somerville’s delightful volume on the “* Connexion 
of the Physical Sciences.” The style ef this astonishing production is so clear and 
unaffected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so great a mass of profound know- 
ledge, that it should be placed in the hands of every youth, the moment he has mas- 
tered the general rudiments of education. 
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never seen before. Some stars are double and even triple; that is to say, they 
appear to us within a barely distinguishable distance of each other. 








plesiosaurus, the ichthyosaurvs, and all the other species of the saura to be 
found in the pedantic catalogue of the old naturalists. Sir Charles enters into 
the whole physical system of man, to the exposition of which who can be more 
competent’ He treats most elaborately of the sensibility of the surface of the 
ekin—of the senses generally, including the eye and the ear, and of the sensi- 
bility to impressions of infants, insects, and fishes. The mechanical properties | 
of bone, and the geological changes which have taken place in the earth at suc- 
ceasive periods, have also received a considerable purtion of his attention. But | 
when we find that Dr. Kidd has, as his subject required, taken great pains to il- | 
lustrate the organization and uses of the hand, and has entered at large into the | 
whole physical character of man-~—that Dr. Buckland is to give us a volume on 
geology—and Mr. Kirby one on the history, habits, and iestincts of animals, 
we need scarcely waste an observation on the confusion and fatigue which so | 
much tautology must impose on any person who attemps to read the whole of 
these treatises. 

Again, a considerable portion of Dr. Kidd's work is devoted to the connexion | 
of vegetables with the physical condition of man. * Animal and vegetable phy- 
siology"’ forms the subject which has been assigned to Dr, Roget. The for- 
mer, as well as Mr. Whewell, is copious on the atmosphere and its adaptation 
to human wants. Dr. Prout, when he comes to treat of metcorolugy, must go 
over the same ground. Dr. Chalmers is in fact the only writer amongst the 
eight who occupies & territory which he may call his own. But the manner in | 
which be came into the possession of it will not. perhaps, be deemed perfectly 
legitimate. That able divine was requested to point out the adaptation of ex- 
ternal nature to man's miéellectual and moral constitution. This certainly must 
be admitted to be a task of extreme difficulty in the executiun. We all per 
ceive the relation of extern! nature, composed of the fertile earth, its varied | 
produce, the sea, the atmosphere, the sun, aul expecially our own satellite, to | 
oar physical necessities; but their adaptation to the intellect, which seeks 
higher objects of contemplation, is not so obvions Dr. Chalmers was. there 
fore, reduced to the necessity of consitering men in general, as “external na 
ture,” in relation to an individual of the species, by this contrivance he has | 
been enabled to shape his theme to his own studies, and to furnish os with two 
volumes on metaphysics and ethics! The b oka will duubtiess have their ad 
mirers, bot we apprehend that they are not of the class of linerature which the 
Earl of Bridgewater had in his view when he made him will 

Who does not admire the prod)grous powers winch De Cholmers displays, not 
@nly in the polpit, but in the chair of the prof: seor, a: din the c'uset of the po 
litieal economist! We, at least. have the Greatest respect for his learning aed 
genius, but we are bound honestly to confess. that these volumes cisappornter 


us. We have seldom followed a few ordinary ideas through such complicated | 


Such systems as these give the mind a faint glimmer of eternity. 


vain ; 


He had, undoubtedly, great talents and great virtues. He was not, in- 
deed, like the leaders of the party which opposed his government—a bril- 


_ Upwards | jiant orator. He was not a profound scholar, like Carteret, or a wit and 
of three thousane double stars have teen already discovered, ard it is justly sup- | q fine gentleman like Chesterfield. 


posed that even this number by no means exhausts the fertility of the heavens | were remarkable. 
in these twin productions, some of which have been actually observed to move | and an awecdote or two from the end of the dictionary. 


In all these respects, his deficiencies 
His literature consisted of a scrap or two of Horace, 


His knowledge of 


round each other in orbits requiring for their entire completion twelve hundred of | history was so limited, that, in the great debate un the Excise Bill, he was forced 
our years 


to ask Attorney-General Yorke who Empsom and Dudley were. His manners 


Astronomers conjecture, not without reasun, from the analogies of our own | were a little too coarse and boisterous even in that age of Westerns and Top 
system, that these suns do not revolve round each other shedding their light in | halls. When he ceased to talk of politics, he could talk of nothing but women ; 
but that each is accompanied by its circle of planets, which, being epaque | and he dilated on his favourite theme with a freedom which shocked even that 


bodies, would of course be for ever shrouded from our view by the splendour of | plain-spoken generation, and which was quite unsuited to his age and station.— 
their respective orbs of day. 


This idea leads us to conclude that the stars, | ‘The nois 
| which are separated from each other by distances at least as great as that of 


Uranus from our sun—that is to say, some eighteen hundred millions of miles— 


have also their respective planets, their Mercuries, their Earths, their Jupiters | 


and Saturns, and are the centres of peculiar systems throughout the whole fir- 
mament 
the other planets of our solar region are supposed to be, the contemplation 


in thought of such myriads of globes with their inhabitants overwhelms the 
mind 


We have no mode of ascertaining the distance of 
the earth 
annual journey round the sun; we take the diameter of that circle, and with it 


form the base of a triangle whose vortex should be at the nearest of those lu- | 
minous bodies 


preciable with the most perfect instrument of human invention 





If those planets be peopled by intelligent beings, as Earth is, and | glish nation, the Court, the House of Commons, and his own office. 





J any one of the stars from | industry or more method to the transacting of affairs 
We have measured the circumference which we describe in our | did so much; yet no minister had so much leisure 


y revelry of his summer festivities at Houghton gave much scandal to 
grave people, and annually drove his kinsman and colleague, Lord Townshend, 
from his neighbouring mansion of Rainham. But, however ignorant be might 
be of general history and of general |iterature, he was better acquainted than aay 
man of his day with what it concerned him most to know—mankind, the En- 

Of foreign 
affairs he knew little ; but his judgment was so good, that his little knowledge 
went very far. He was an excellent Parliamentary debater, an excellent Par- 
liamentary tactician, an excellent man of business. No man ever brought more 


No minister in his time 
He was a good-natured 
man, who had thirty years seen nothing but the worst parts of human nature in 
other men 


Th Kage rena : ot He was familiar with the malice of kind people, and the perfidy of 
e angle thus formed, however, at the star, would be unap- | honourable people 


Proud men had licked the dust before him. Patriots had 


Now an angle | begged him to come up to the price of their puffed and advertised integrity. He 


of one second of adegree is appreciable; consequently the distance of the | said after his fall,—that it was a dangerous thing to be a minister,—that there 


nearest fixed star must exceed the radius of a circle, one second of whose cir- 
cumferen.e measures one hundred and ninety millions of miles, that is, it 


If the 


some istances, perhaps a thousand years to reach our globe, although light is | 


Sirius, the brightest, because perhaps the nearest to us of those |umi- 
naries. Is conjectured by Dr Wouilaston to give as much light as fourteen suns. 
each as lorge as ours. Magnificent, therefore as the system must be of whic! 

yet we behold no part of it 


its appendages of rings and satellites, exhibits, when its rings are visible, a spec- 
tacle, which seen thre 


Sirnos formes the cer’ er 


| since generally preserved 
known to travel at the rate of one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in a | ponents had dealings with the Pretender 
erconm! ‘ | 


were few minds which would not be injured by the constant spectacle of mean- 
ness and depravity 


To his honour, it must be confessed, that few minds have 
| must exceed two hundred thousand times the diameter of the earth's orbit. | come out of such a trial so 


little damaged in the most important parts. He re- 


dove, that returned no more to Noah, had beetn commissioned to bear. | tired, after more than twenty years of power, with a temper not soured, with 8 
with her utmost speed, an olive branch to the least remote of the spheres, she | heart not hardened, 


would, therefore, still be on her journey ;—after towering for forty centuries for friendship 


with simple tastes, with frank manners, and with a capacity 
No stain of treachery, of ingratitude, or of cruelty, rests on his 


through the heights of space, she would not at this moment have reached even | memory. Factious hatred, while flinging on his name every other foul asper- 
| the muldle of her destined way 


: | sion, was compelled to own that he was not a man of blood 
No machinery has yet been invented, indeed it seems at present impossible | ly seem a high eulogium on a statesman of our times 


This would scarce- 


It was then a rare and 
that we should ever devise any means, by which we might estimate the magni- | honourable distinction. The contests of parties in England had long been car- 
tude of even the least of the stars, since we never behold their discs. We be- | ried on with a ferocity unworthy of a civilized people. Sir Robert Walpole was 

| come sensible of their existence by rays of light. which must have taken, in 


the minister who gave to oor Government that character of lenity which it has 

It was perfectly known to him that many of his op- 
The lives of some were at his mercy. 
He wanted neither Whig nor Tory precedents for using his advantage unspar- 


ingly. But, with a clemency to which posterity has never done justice, he euf- 
f 
f 


ered himself to be thwarted, villified, and at last overthrown by a party which 
The planet Saturn, with | incladed many men whose necks were in his power 


tion on a large scale is, we think, indisputable 

teolee eat - 
a telescope of moderate power, we imagine that a half | invectives which have been uttered against him on that account may be ques 
‘ 


That he practised corrup- 
But whether he deserved all the 
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tioned. No man ought to be severely censured for not being beyond his age in | narrow, and does not ealinhed of re , = 


resentatives. The candidate who gives five guineas to the freeman is as culpa- 
ble as the man who gives three hundred guineas to the member. 


been given to Parliamentary proceedings has raised the standard of morality | 
among public men 


have been enough to ruin him. But, during the century which followed the Re- 
storation, the House of Commons was in that situation in which assemblies 
must be managed by corruption, or cannot be managed at all. I, was not held 
im awe, as in the sixteenth century, by the Throne. It was not held in awe as 
in the nineteenth century, by the opinion of the people. * * The Govern- | 
ment cuuld not go on unless the Parliament could be kept in order. 
was the Parliament to be kept in order! Three hundred years ago it would | 
have been enough for a statesman to have the supportof the Crown. It would | 
now, we hope aud believe, be enough for him to enjoy the confidence and the 
approbation of the great body of the middle class A hundred years ago, it 
would not have been enough to have both Crown and people on his side. The 
Parliament had shaken off the control of public opinion. targe proportion of 
the members had absolutely no motive to support any Administration except their | 
own interest, and the lowest senses of the word. Under these circumstances, | 
the country could be governed only by corruption. Bolingbroke, who was the 





ter remedy to propose than that the Royal prerogative should be strengthened. | 
The remedy would no doubt bave been efficient. The only question is, whether 
it would not have been worse than the disease. The fault was in the constitu- 
tion of the Legislature ; and to blame those ministers who managed the Legisla- 
ture in the only way in which it could be managed, is gross injustice. ‘They 
submitted to extortion because they could not help themselves. We might as 
well accuse the poor Lowland farmers who paid * black mail” to Rob Roy, of 
corrupting the virtues of the Highlanders, as Sir Robert Walpole of corrupting 
the virtue of Parliament. His crime was merely this,—that he employed his 
money more dexterously, and got more support in return for it, than any of | 
those who preceded or followed hun. He was himself incorruptible by muney. | 
His dominant passion was tlie love of power; and the heaviest charge which can | 
be brought against him is, that to this passion he never scrupled to sacrifice the 
interests of his country. One of the maxims which, as his sun tells us, he was 
in the habit of repeating was, guiela non movere. It was indeed the maxim by | 
which he generally regulated his public conduct. It is the maxiin of a man more | 
solicitous to hold power long than to use it well. It is remarkable that, though | 
he was at the head of affairs during more than twenty years, not one important 
change for the better or fur the worse in any part of our iustitutions, marks the 
period of his supremacy, nor was this because he did not clearly see that many | 
changes were very desirable. He had been brought up in the school of tolera- | 
tion, at the feet of Somers and of Burnet. He disliked the Shameful Jaws against 
Dissenters. But he never could be induced to bring forward a proposition for re- 
pealing them. The sufferers represented to him the injustice with which they 
were treated ; boasted of their firm attachment to the house of Brunswick and 
to the Whig party ; and reminded him of his own repeated declarations of good- | 
will to their cause. He listened, assented, promised, and did nothing. At 
length the question was brought forward by others; and the minister, after a 
hesitating and evasive speech, voted against it. The truth was, that he remem- | 
bered to the latest day of his life that terrible explosion of high church feeling | 
which the foolish prosecution of a foolish parson had occasioned in the days of 
Queen Anne. If the Dissenters had been turbulent he would probably have re- 
lieved them; but, while he apprehended no danger from them, he would not run 


the slightest risk fortheirsake. He acted ia the same tanner with respect to géres, we recommend such of our fashionable belles as possess so unfashionable 


other questions. He knew the state of the Scotch Highlands. 
atantly predicting another insurrection in that part of the empire. 


He was con- | 


fully oceupied, such as Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, where there is less sphere 


Yet we know | for this active spirit of industry and . Th t i * 
het in our own time, Bo man is thought wicked or dishonoureble,—ae man is | interior of + garda — ry enterprise ey are not to pass into the  traiuing—his late master would ride him toa battery.” A batt 


cut,—no man is black-balled,—because, under the old system of election, he was | in those quarters that emi 
retarned—in the only way in which he could be returned—for East Retford, for | indigo, cotton, silk, sugar, and of all the rich produce of the East. 
Liverpool, or for Stafford. Walpole governed by corruption ; because, in his | we say to a law which was to open British American 
time, it was impossible to govern otherwise. Corruption was unnecessary to the | and cities of Quebec, Montreal, and Halifax, prohibitin 
Tadors: for their parliament was feeble. The publicity which has of late years | the woods and unoccupied tracks * 


The power of public opinion is so great, that, even before | the destruction of the soft and unwarlike inhabitants of the East. 
the reform of the representation, a faint suspicion that a Minster had given pe- | have the contrary effect—it would blend the people together, 
euniary gratifications to members of Parliament in return for their votes, would | and civilise and Christianise India by rapid degrees 
in North America had acted en this system, and confined emigrantsto mere 
| locations on the coast, setting up as an argument that internal settlements would | the solitary fact of his having finished a stable-boy. In one thing, however, 


It is absurd to say, that such unlimited emigration would become the cause of \ * 


Suppose the original settlers 





dressed a corpulent personage, who, as it appeared, wae in the yeomanry—"' He 
would carry you upon parade delightfully —his cuurage is only equalled by bie 


may heaven 


n express license from the company. But it is only | forgive him'—Selim had never seen a corporal’s guard relieved in bis life—e 
grants can be of immediate use in the cultivation of | cracker would raise him sky-high, and « equal send him across the broadest part 
What should | of Sackville street, Still, nota whisper from the company, and the auctioneer 

Emigration to the town | proceeded—" gentlemen, we must eacr ‘fice him—orders peremptory, say forty 
g them from passing to | for the beautiful and gentle animal -” © gentle,” ejaculated the grocer, “ and be 
after killing @ groom.”’ This was indeed a home hit—the auctioneer coughed— 


*hem—hbem— rather unfortunate, but mere accident after all—say thirty, gon- 


It would  (lemen—twenty—ten—do, give me abid.” « Five, roared a jingle owner—ten, 
destroy the castes, | said Archy—fifteen shouted the puffer—twenty cried 1—the hammer feli—and 
the brother of Mousecatcher was mine 


Now I verily believe that the whole history of Selim was apoerypha', except 


tend to destroy the native Indians,—where would now have been the noble and Archy and I were unanimous—that to a herring-cadger he was worth the money, 


fertile region of the United States! 


| provided he would carry the baskets 


We brought him to the country—bled, 


The people of this country take a very false estimate of the value and im- fed, blistered, aud physicked him, * secundum artem,” turned him out upon a fine 


seit present produce only, and rate India at ite present return in revenue and 
commerce. 


And how | portance of our East India possessions, when they form their calculations upon | salt marsh, and left him “ to fulfil his destinies.” 


At this memorable period of my life the North of Ireland was celebrated for 


In India there is every variety of soil, climate, and produce, and it { its eporting associations. The Boyne, the Doagh, the Newtownbreda Hunts 


might be made to produce everything, and its inhabitants to use and consume | were all in fuil force ; and few of the larger towne wanted their own particular 


everything, which at once employs and rewards the industry of mankind, and | club. 
promotes general happiness and civilization, by extending the arts, trades, and | tablishments nobly. 


manufactures of one country through all others 


Many private gentlemen were also masters of hounds, and kept their es- 
Then the glory of * The Rangers” was ts iis zenith—their 


India is at present an uncul- | country and members were alike extensive ; and vo gentleman attached to field 


tuvated garden—half of it nearly unbroken ground, and the other so barbarously porate within thirty miles, whose rank and fortune would authorise bis admission, 


cultivated, as to produce less than one-half of its natural and proper return under 
more skilful use. 


but was enrolled in this celebrated club. 
From the same barbarous state—from the same defect of use- | county town, attended by a pack of fox hounds, and 
ablest and most vehement of those who raised the cry of corruption, had no bet- | fy! knowledge, and of the arts of life—from habits rendered inveterate by the | lived like “ Irish Kings,’ 


The members met annually in the 
“a gallant following.” They 
‘played high, drank deep, seldom went to bed, gave 


usage uf centuries—from the discouragement of industry—from insecurity of | dashing balls, and set the country in a blaze weeks before, and months after- 


capital—from bad laws, and from an imperfect administration,—from all these 
causes the form of life in India is still in that early stage of civilisation, in 
which men consume little, because they have contracted none of the tastes of 
civilised men, and are therefore satisfied with the mere supply of the first and 
ordinary wants of nature. Let them become better and more fully instructed 
by the infusion of the inhabitants of European nations; let them see the example 
of others, and India will soon become an active merchant and dealer in our Eu- 
ropean markets. 
of Europe will soon stimulate her industry to raise that increased produce in her 
own country, which can alone provide her with the means of procuring the rich } 
manufactures of Europe. 

Under the old chartered system, India, for centuries yet to come, would have | 
remained nearly in the same feeble and infantine condition. Under a system of 
emigration and colonisation, she will soon become what Persia, Bagdad, and 
Grand Cairo were in the times of the first Sultans and Caliphs ; indeed, far 
more splendid, and gorgeous, and opulent, in proportion as English laws are 
superior to Saracen institutions, and as the religion, knowledge, and liberty of 
Europe, excel the barbarous systems of the East. 








oo | 
BULLETINS FROM HERKBAULT 
It is always a disagreeable task to celebrate a defeat Like Cromwell, in his 
contemplation of Wolsey, “our spirit wonders a great man should decline!” 
and so far from being seekers-out of decadences of the mighty, we have reso- 
lutely declined a perusal of Count Robert of Paris, determined to imbibe no im- 
pression that shall lower to the common standard of |iterary merit, the fame of 
our beloved Sir Walter! Yet, as journalists of fashion, it is our duty to “ ex- 
tenuate nothing :”’ and we are therefore compelled to express our apprehension 
that the Great Known of Paris, no less than the Great Unknown of Abbotteford, 
has written himself out. Herbault's bonnets for the winter display a miserable 
lack of invention,—a wretched impoverishment of the imagination ; there is no 
longer either nerve or originality in his designs. Instead of enditing their usual 
Christmas dispatches from St. James's Square to his Bureau des affaires étran- 





an article in their establishment as an English house-keeper fifty years of age, 





wards 
the kennel a ruin; “the Rangers fill the narrow house :"’ 
could rank, and wealth, and influence, be congregated now! 


Her desire to procure the comforts, elegancies, and luxuries | an eacellent chance of winning it. 


Alas! all this ie over; the club is no more, the pack is scattered ; 
and where in Ireland 


Into * The Rangers” ] had been recently admitted; their meeting wos fixed 


for the middle of October, and the Cup, with other valuable plates, were then to 


be contested. The Cup had excited unusual interest, and had been challenged 
by a dozen members, good mew and true, and each having, or believing he bad, 
The race was tiree miles, over Hibernice 
a spurting, Anglice a break-neck, country—the weights thirteen stone. ‘There 
were already eight candidates in full preparation. Six depended on their own 
horses, good, fat, honest, weight-carriers—but two had gone to considerable ex 
pense, and had secured at ‘a large figure,” celebrated racing-hunters “ for the 
nonce.” 

* What will not young ambition?” In spite of this mighty array, I voldly 
added my name to the list of challengers. 1 had a slashing four-year-old mare, 
whose stride and action were extraordinary. As there was no allowance for age 
or sex, the weights were certainly against her, but | was not the owe to despair, 
and even to name her in the match was an honour more than worth the entrance 
money 

August came ; Miranda was in beautiful condition; and Archy exhausted 
upon her training all the arcana of the racing-stable, and the experience of a 
life; white I dreamed of nothing but cups and conquest Alas! these youth 
ful visions were rudely dispelled, for, one morning, Miranda was found halter 
cast in the stable. She was dead Jame, and lame she continued for many & month 
afterwards. Tome and my master of the hurse this was a sad disappointment 
I took myself to grouse-shooting, and Archy to whisky and religion Poor 
Archy, im the houre of business, was an indifferent Catholic, asthe Priest de- 


| clared, that from the moment a horse was put in training, he newer “ darkened « 


chapel door.” 

August passed, and 1 would have willingly continved absent, To witness 
the downfall of iny ambition was painful, as Miranda was incurablylame, Other 
feelings were paramount , | was deep in love, and at twenty-one that is a denpe 
rate concern 


Rosa lived near me; 1 would have furgotton her, but that was impussible 


Yet during his | who does not vary the shape of her purple or black silk bonnet above once in | She was an heiress, gentle, and timid to a degree, and fearful of bearng she was 
long tenure of power, be never attempted to perform what was then the most ob- | three years, to inquire for the good lady's pattern of the year 1830, and she wil! | beloved. 


Yet there were times when, if my advances were not encouraged, at 


vious and pressing duty of a British statesman,—to dreak the power of the chiefs probably secure for a sovereign the exact cut and dowdiness of what would | least my suit wae listened to, and an i!!-concealed satisfaction told, that she was 


and to establish the authority of law through the furthest corners of the | cost her three or four guineas, imported from the Rue Neuve St. Augustin! 


islands. Nobody knew better than he that, if this were not done great mischiefs 
would follow. Butthe Highlands were tolerably quiet in his time ; he was con- 
tent to meet daily emergencies by daily expedients : and he left the rest to his 
successors. They had to conquer the Highlands in the midst of a war with 
France and Spain, because he had not regulated the Highlands in a time of pro- 
found peace.— Edinburgh Review 


—>_—__ 
EFFECT OF THE ABOLITION OF THE EAST INDIA 
CHARTER ON THE LONDON TRADE. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

If an opinion should prevail amongst any portion of our intelligent readers, 
that the trade and commerce of the country appear to occupy our attention too 
anxiously, we have only to recommend to them to consider that trade and com- 
merce are to all nations, and to this in particular, what the rental of an estate, 
and the income of industry, are to individual proprietors ; they constitute the 
nation’s means and its revenue; they are not only the sources of its income, but 
its very income itself. Trade and commerce, as we have repeatedly had occa- 
sion to observe, are important not only as to the profits which they produce to 
the merchant and the trader, but are still more beneficial as to their effect in 
circulating money, and thus affording employment to the great majority of our 
labouring population. Let any one visit a shipping yard, a factory, or a foundry. 
If it be pleasing to see the apparent wealth of the principal in the accumulated 
stock and active business of the concern, how much more pleasing it is to see 
the large bodies of workmen, and to reflect that so many persons and their fa- 
milies are thus supported in the comfort and plenty belonging to their class in 
life. It is chiefly this consideration, namely, the effect of an active trade and 
commerce to employ our labourers, that class of men, which in all nations must 
constitute nine parts out of ten of the whole people, it is this, we say, which 
render the interests of trade of so much paramount importance 

In England, we have for a century past possessed four great branches of com- 


merce, namely,.our East India trade, our West India and Colonial trade, our | 


American trade, and our commerce with the northern nations of Europe. In our 
East India trade a very great change has recently been made. Upon the effects 
of which change it is vur present purpose to direct public attention. 

The Company’s Charter, which uniting in a trading body the incongruous 
functions of a commercial and imperial monopoly, being now on the eve of ex- 
piring, and a new system opened for trading to China and the East, it is impos- 


sible that most important consequences should not result from such a change in | 


the channel of supply and market. Upon the port of London, and upon many 
branches of industry in this metropolis, the first and immediate effects of this 
withdrawal of one immense customer, and this re-placing of the East India cor- 
poration by the general merchant, must necessarily be most considerable. Itis 
true, indeed, that the political powers of the company remain, but they are gone 
as a trading body. Under the effects of the former monopoly almost the whole 
of the India trade necessarily centred in London, and the merchants of our other 
large an! flourishing cities could only deal at second hand, and through London 
factors and agents, in the rich products of China and the East. 
trade is now directly opened to the nation at large. All our provincial seaports 
and large cities,—Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, and Dublin, will hereafter be- 
come active interlopers, and seize and retain their due share in the supply of an 
article which now as universally forms a part of the consumptiun of every house, 
as bread, and sugar, and beer. 


samme family in tea is about one shilling and sixpence; that is more than one- 
third of the value of their consumption in corn. 
is the tea trade only 


The China | 


The weekly expense of a family of four persons 
in bread, is calculated on an average at four shillings; the consumption of the 


Of so much value and extent | and here he is.”’ 
All this trade is now in effect withdrawn from the mo- | from the stables 


Again, the classicality of Herbault is evidently beginning to corrapt into ro 
manticism. His favourite bonnet for the winter is a heavy-shaped black velvet, 
trimmed with ribbons of golden green, and flowers formed of peacock’s feathers 
This we consider a decided Cranbourn Alley-ism! Green is not, and never can 
be made, a winter colour ; it is contrary to the law of nature, and ought there- 
fore to be contrary to the rule of art. In our own country, indeed, dark myrtle 
or phyllyrea green, is often worn, eveu in January: because England is espe- 
cially the land of evergreens, and we are accustomed to surround our houses with 
laurustinus, golden bay, laurel, Portugal laurel, and other shrobs, wearing the 
same grave tintof verdure. The French, on the contrary, detest the sight of an 
evergreen,—and in Madame de Sévigné's letters, we find her condoling with her 
daughter, Madame de Gringnan, on being obliged to look at the * verdure mo- 
notone” of the orange and ilex trees in Provence; “ where,”’ says a note of the 
editor, ‘‘ the warmth of the climate enables certain trees to keep their foliage 
all the year round.” It is clear therefore, that golden green is inadimissable in 
France as a Christ.nas colour; Hertault has committed an oversight ! 

Neither did his hats and bérets at the recent ball at the Tuileries add one fea- 

| ther to his merited reputation; and the name of Simon was for once ascendant 

overhisown. The belles of the Faubourg St. Germain, who attribute this fall- 

| ing off to the influence of political despondency, speak tenderly of the failure of 

| their favourite : while the ladies of the Chaussée d’Antin, jealous of his pros- 

| perity, assert that the great man is beginning to devote too much attention to the 
management of his estates. Like Sir Robert Walpole, his mind is engrossed 
by the rising splendours of the Houghton he has created ! 


—>—— 
MY FIRST STEEPLE CHASE. 

The following spirited sketch, in the November number of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, is from the pen of the author of ** Wild Sports of the 

West” :— 
| It was the first week in July, when, having taken the honours of a graduate, 

after a five years’ sojourn within the classical courts of old Alma Mater, I 
strolled into the Repository in Stephen's-green, to bid adieu to old H . who 
| for thirty years had horsed us of Trinity. It was a sale-day, and a blank one too ; 
| the world was out of town. There were few to sel!, and fewer yet to buy. A 

hack not worth a hay-band was knocked down to an aspiring linen-draper, who 
wanted ‘* something smart’ whereon to dust himself occasionally 
| regularly jockeyed with infinite satisfaction, as he had once donned me, even 
unto payment, for ‘a beggarly account” of gloves and pocket handkerchiefs 
Although he did not venture to invite me to be of the multitude of his counsel- 
lors, as I had broken his windows upon the evening I had paid his bill. that did 
not prevent me from pointing out certain beauties in the quadruped then beneath 
| the hammer, which even had escaped the auctioneer himself. Indeed, according 

to my showing, the cardinal virtues of horse flesh were concentrated in that 
' matchless animal. Yet homan judgment is fallible, and the steed did not realise 
| the qualifications ascribed to him by the puffer and myself; for, as the Evening 
Post soon afterwards announced, Mr. Jawrence Lutestring was run away with 
upon the Rocky Road, and the excited courser, not content with demolishing 














| sundry ribs of the unfortunate cavalier, had, from an infirmity of vision, | 


come in contact with a loaded jaunting car, and the concussion was so 
|awfal, that the company were deposited in a wet ditch, and the vehicle 
| rendered hors de combat 

| | was about to leave the yard, when old Phil, prime-minister to the Reposito- 
| ry, jogged me on the elbow.—* Stop a minute—it's worth while, Sir. There's 
| a queer one coming out—he’s the devil's to be sure. Och, if he had but temper, 
While he spoke, a rattling high-bred dark bay horse issued 
He was in the lowest condition imaginable ; bot, notwith- 


I saw him | 


nopoly of the port and city of London ;—every town and port of the empire wil) | standing his poverty, he was the ruin of a noble animal—he was far from being 
be admitted into a direct participation in it, and vessels of all sizes may hereafter, | handsome—the head was coarse, the shoulder thick ; but he embodied sume 
as freely visit China and the East, as they have hitherto done Shields and Sun- | good points, and, though cross made, to an experienced eye his * ensemble” was 
derland | excellent. Archy, my best man—as honest a groom as ever won a living—whis- 
But in the opening of this trade, we chiefly look to the East as a source of | pered, “if he had rot the go in him, he was the biggest villain under the cano- 
emigration and future colonisation. It is evident to every une who considers | py”—and before the animal had made the third turn down the run, I had come 
the actual state of society, that emigration only is the natural and appointed | to a similar conclusion 
means by which the surplus population of onecorner of theearth maybe poured | The groom stopped when he had gained the van'age ground. “There, gen- 
upon another, so that old countries are to be relieved, and new people and nations | tlemen,” said the auctioneer, * there's what I cal! youth and beauty. There's 
planted, in regions hitherto onoecupied. The world is the vineyard of God ; | the maker of a fortune, and no mistake 
and where one part of it is overstocked and over-peopled, itis his manifest will | to a man with such a daisy cutter under him would be hard to please indeed,— 
and purpose that the excess should pass over to the due cultivation of the parts | ron him down, Lanty—that's action and elegance—come, Sir,” to a tall, raw- 
yet unbroken In this view of the subject all the difficulies of excessive | honed young grocer—* that horse was foaled for you—a gentleman of your fig- 
population at once disappear. ‘The loca! mischief at once indicates the certain | ure should never cross any thing but blood—this here horse is young Selim— 
and easy remedy. Now, what a field, what aclimate, what arich variety of | he’s own brother to Mouse catcher—cousin to Murgiana, and up to fourteen store 
produce, do not the regions of the East open to us as new colonies! What | with any fox hounds in the kingdom”—but Selim appeared likely to profit little 
mew institutions, what a spreading of the blessings of religion, knowledge, | by his respectable relationship—be had a ree jook, a blemished knee, was fired 
Yiberty. and morals! what a degree and extent for diffusing the light of Enrope | behind, and had killed a man into the bargain —for he had ran off with a drunken 
through the benigh'ed regions of Paganism? It is only by these means that the | helper, and broke the rider's neck against the frame-work of the stable-door— 
East can ever become christianised, and that a hundred millions of British sub- | now, in company of sober cits, requiring “ steady roadsters,” and “ useful fam- 
jects can be raised from their present degraded condition into the state of moral | ily horses,’ Selim found little favour ; and the young grocer, even to become a 
and intellectual beings, susceptible of knowledge, and capable of receiving | lady-killer, would not tid a sizpence 
eivilisation “ Gentlemen, | pot him up at Affy,” said he of the hammer—* no reserve in 
In this point of view, it givee us moch concern that the new law is stil! too | this case—none, upon honouwr—owner gone to the Penineula, and orders for sale 








The lady who could refuse any thing | 


not indifferent to my suit. Her coldness piqued me for the moment, and 
yet I left her, persuaded that of all her sex she was best worthy of being wooed 
and won. 

I arrived home for a late dinner, discussed some olf port, hetened to a long 
story, and was musing Over the misfortune of my mare, when Archy popped in 
his head to ask “ if 1 would look into the stables, | followed him, ond one 
glance told me that Miranda was not to figure in the field. My eyes passed over 
the stalls, and rested on a stranger in the corner, sheeted with my own covers 

Archy, with a knowing look, stripped the new comer, and the brother of Mouse- 
catcher was before me; and could this be he’ ‘The rakish, tattered, rejected 
| man-killer of the Repository, changed into as fine a horse as ever followed « 
| fox-hound !—The mystery was quickly solved—Archy had visited the salt-marsh ; 
| —fvund Selim so altered as scarcely to be recognized; took hin up and got 
him througt physic, and ready for training. For this, indeed, there was but 
little time ; but Arcby swore “ slight training was best for a half-tred,” and 
| Archy was right. 
For my own part, I could searce believe my eyes, and examined Selim carefully, 
| to assure myself of his ilewtity. Every scratch upon bis legs had disappeared ; 
the blemish on his knee was hardly visible; he was now « sporting looking horse 
| and Archy swore, * better than he looked” 

Time flew, and every thing increased my confidence in the cousin of Morgians 

| His speed was easily ascertained, but of bis fencing qualities we knew nothing. 
Any thing we took him at he executed well, and intricate leaps were for obvious 

| reasons avoided. I had secured a gentleman to ride for me, who in steeple 

| chasing had covered himeelf with glory, and, with a reasonable hope of success 

| waited the result. 

| And yet I never caused my competitors a thought With the lameness of 
Miranda, it had pleased them to conclude my racing history, They heard acc: 
dentally that I had purchased a horse in town, and all.they knew of hun was, 
that he had killed a man, and been bought fora song. With this information 
they rested satisfied, and decided that myself and mankiller were of * no con- 
sideration.” I kept my own counsel, and when it was hecessery to remove to 
the vicinity of the race-ground, I procured accommodation for my establishment 
at an obscure farm-house, and our incognito was as perfect as if we had never 
left our stables. 

| But there was one to whom my proceedings were not indifferent, and that one 

was my gentle Rosa. With all a woman's tenderness she had sympathised in 

my disappointment, she knew my secret. for owrs were young hearts, and what 

agitated one breast could not but interest the other. 

The evening before the eventful day. | stole from the club room to exchange 
the jargon of the field for 9 lete a tele with my pretty mistress, “ Hot with the 
Tuscan grape,” I urged my passion with more than common ardour and Kowa 
listened. Just then her maid disturbed us, and brought me a@ letter that tad 
been forwarded by express. I broke the seal—death to my hopes! My rider 
had been thrown from a coach box, and lay, with a broken arm, at a country in, 
soine ten miles distant. 

Rusa remarked my agitation. ‘Is there any thing wrong, Arthur!” “ Yes, 
dearest, | am indeed a luckless cavalier ; K-—— has met with an accident, and 
Selim is consequently without a rider.” “ And wili he not ron, then!” Halfa 
minute determines frequently, as well as the consideration of half a year, and 
in that brief epace I had formed my resolution. “ He will run, Rosa: bat with 
me upon bis back. what chance can he have with the best riders in the kingdom 
opposed '” “ Bat the danger, dear Arthur.” “ Is not greater than fox-hunters 
| encounter thrice s week.” * And is there really no more?” 1 assured her 
| there was not, and shortly afterwards bade her good mght This trifling oecer- 
| rence elicited more from Rosa than all my studied efforts ; and when I left her, 
for the first time I pressed her to my Losom, and heard her murmur @ prayer for 
my safety 

Whether it was that unforeseen events call forth the latent energies of the 
mind, or the consciousness that I was beloved by her for whom I would sacriber 
a world, that roused the ardour of my spirit, { knew not, bot I entered the crowd- 
| ed club-room with buoyant and excited feelings The acesent to my rider had 
transpired, and from some I received sincere—from others, ironical condolence. 
«| hope, notwithstanding, that the homicide will row,” said the President. * The 
homicide, 28 you are pleased to term him, will run; and, for want of a better 
horseman, his owner will ride, and win—1f lie can.” My tone and manner were 
not unmarked ; and while some were recommending me to effect a life insuranes, 
I was coolly booking heavy odde, and 80 conrinued til) every gettleman inclined 
to bet them had been heartily satisfied. The joking #* 7 © penar subsided 
fast, people began to look suspiciously. and Jemmy Joyer whinpered his nest 
neighbour, that the sooner he hedged the better, 4¢ tbe face wan not quite so 
sure, | being, according to bie parlance, ** very “te # lad who would makes 
spoon or spoil a horn.” Having balanced my beh. J borrowed an old blue sacket 
from the bunteman, left the ebub, visited the naide, aud went quietly to rest to be 
ready for the morrow. 

Morning came, and J felt rather queer I began to discover that it is no joke 
for nervous gentlemen to ride steeple c™#** for the first tine, aader the critical 
examination of 30,000 spectatore fot an incident restured my har decese —at 
breakfast a sealed parcel was hande’™* by the waiter—it contained « beautifet 
pink and yellow jechet—no note Secompanied it, tutto the cap = # Wines 
attached, bearing in a female bax? the motto © may this be f-~--wet 
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might the fairy favour be‘ My heart whispered the name, and I was not mis- 
en. 

wiThe ground selected for the race was chosen with excellent judgment, as it 
afforded to the mighty multitude an uninterrupted view of the race from its 
commencement to its close; from a circular valley the surface undulated gently. 
and the course, nearly eliptical, stretched across the rising ground In the same 
field the starting and winning posts were placed ; this was the favourite stand ; 
a long line of carriages of every description occupied it; ladies were there 
“ thick as leaves in Vall’ombrosa.” for every thing distingué and beaotiful for 
counties round was on the ground . 

At twelve o'clock a warning bugle was heard, and from their respective can- 
tonments the horses slowly approached the same point ; each as he entered the 
field was scrutinized by a crowd of horsemen, who were assembled for that pur- 
pose atthe gate ; with short intervals a grey, a brown, and two bays passed re- 
view ; they had their respective admirers, but caused no great sensation, and 
expectation “ was still on tip-toe ;" presently a bbz was heard, a horse approach- 
ed, and Firebrand, a noted racing hunter from Roscommon. appeared ; he look- 
4 to be in capital condition, and from having won four cups already, his cha- 
racter was deservedly first-rate. 

« «But louder yet the clamour grew,’ as the pet of the day, the far famed 
English horse, Comet, appeared He was a splendid, thorough-bred chesnut, 
full sixteen banda high, and ‘looking every inch, a racer I felt my cheek 
blanch as 1 examined him: he was indeed a formidable opponent; and as bis 
late owner, Captain M ———, reputed justly to be the best field-horssman in 
the kingdom, was to ride him, no wonder that I bevan to dread the contest 

He was led off, and my forlorn charger was impatiently expected In the few 
minutes which elapsed before hie entrée, | and my man-killer were subjected to 
many & sporting jest ; at length the brother of Mouse-catcher appeared, and on 
he came with a careless toss of the head, as if he had never finished a stable- 
boy ; closely sheeted as he was, his appearance was very different from what 
had been anticipated; the knowing ones looked more knowing ; and Jemmy 
Joyce exclaimed with a grin, that he seemed “ mighty like a ‘Tartar '" 

While the horses were leading to the starting-post, { galloped up to the rise 
to the place my pretty mistress occupied in an open carriage, “ tell me, pray 
you,” said her cousin, * what spell is over Rosa; know you the secret that robs 
her of the roses?” “Shall I restore them?” I replied ; and unclosing my top- 
coat, displayed my handsome jacket. When it met her eves, her cheeks were 
dyed with blushes, and left me at no loss te conjecture whence my fancy favour 
eame. 

Again the bugle sounded ; Comet and Firebrand occupied the attention of the 
crowd, while Selim was stripped and saddled behind a large marquee ; to assume 
my gay cap and doff my coat was the business of a minute; my competitors 
were already mounted, and I was impatiently called for, when from behind the 
tent a dashing horse and gallant rider issued. Our appearance elicited a mur- 
mur of applause ; the owners of Comet and Firebrand looked blank enough ; 
and faith they had good reason 

As we drew up in line, J thought the English racer appeared not to be in full 
force ; but the determined countenance of the inimitable jockey, dressed in his 
black and buff stripes, looked alarming ; nor was Firebrand without his friends ; 
and the green cap was offered fully against every thing but Comet; as to me, 
people seemed afraid to back or bet against me ; and those who had laid the odds 
Jast night pretty heavily, were hedging now as fast as they could meet with cus- 
tomers. 

Off we went in a bunch ; the bays, brown, and gray, making the running. | 
saw at once that the pace, thongh severe for them, was nothing to Comet, Fire- 
brand, and my friend the Man-killer, After a mile we tailed them off, and had 
the race to ourselves 

One moiety of the ground was broken into tillage fields and enclosures , the 
other was open meadow, affording excellent galloping, and interspersed with stiff 
fences. Here, having cleared the paddocks, we increased the speed, and came 
out ata killing pace 

On entering the grass-lands, I found my rivals could not conveniently go fast- 
er, and that | was up to it well; the race was indeed beautiful ; for the next 
mile a sheet would cover us; the fences were taken in line ; and none could 
tell whether black, yellow, or green was foremost 

Half a mile from home, there was a fence of tremendous size ; it was a ditch 
with adrain at either side, and the face that we approached stoccaded with 
stamped thorns. It was, in truth, a “ regular rasper,” and was distinguished 
by the country people “ par excellence,” as the biy-leap; as we neared it, my 
companions gathered the energies of the horses for the trial, and Selim looked 
as if he were half-inclined to decline it ; and with a glorious effort cleared this 
formidable barrier in a style that drew down from the multitude a thunder of 
applause ; not so my rivals ; Firebrand fell, and staked himself; while Comet, 
by his rider's horsemanship, was indifferently brought across, but staggering, he 
came down on landing, and in the mistake lost ground he could never recover ; 
during the run home, he did make a wonderful struggle to pull up, it was in 
vain, for after we crossed the break-neck fence, | had the race hollow. 

Amid deafening cheers, | was carried from the scales in triumph ; I was de- 
clared, even by Jemmy Joyce, a youth of promise, and my Man-killer the best 
weight-carrier in the kingdom. 

Every tale has its moral, so kas mine; never condemn a horse untried ; for 
many a good one has thus been sacrificed ; [| saved Selim from slavery and a 
jingle; and he won me four cups, and carried me four seasons as I was never 
carried afterwards; nay, more, | owe my connubial happiness mainly to “my 
bonny bay ;" Rosa was an heiress, and [ a younger son; arich rival was en- 
couraged by her guardian, and in afew days he was expected to make his ad- 
dresses in form; | was flushed ~with victory, and she flattered to see her fairy fa- 
voured foremost in the field ; at the ball that night my eloquence was irresistible ; 
she smiled upon my suit; and to end uncertainty, and save her guardian future 
trouble, eloped with me to Gretna the next morning. 

Years of happiness have proved how fortunate our union was; and if some 
reminiscences of early indiscretion will sometimes intrude upon my memory, on 
two eras I can look back with unallayed delight—the morning when I rode my 
first steeple chase, and the evening that made Rosa mine.” 


Summary. 


It has seldom fallen to our lot to recotd a more melancholy death than that of 
Lieutenant Harding, 10th Regt. at Trinidad, the 5th August last ; while labor- 
ing under the delirium of fever, in the absence of his nurse-tender, he put an 
end to his existence. He has left a widow and young family to deplore his loss. 
It will be some consolation to his afflicted relatives to know that he was be- 
loved by every member of the corps to which he belonged. The deceased 
served his Majesty the long period of twenty years 


Mr. Edward Parke, who, it will be recollected was dismissed from the Royal 
Marines for challenging Lieutenant Patten, R. N. was tried at the Portsmouth 
Borough Sessions, on Monday last, for assaulting Lieut, Patten, on the 22d 
July. On Tuesday sentence was pronounced, that the defendant, F. Parke, be 
imprisoned six weeks in the Borough Gaol, and at the expiration of that period 
be required to enter into recognizances, himself in £100 and two sureties in £50 
each, to keep the peace for twelve calendar months. 











A very elegant and chaste monument has been erected in St. Peter's church, 
Isle of Thanet, sacred to the memory of the late Captain Richard Burton of the 


| shire, and by Mr. Jennings (for the Duchess of St. Alban's.) The successive 


extended 16,000.000 leagues, and that of the great comet of 1811 36,000,000. 
‘The portion of the bead of this last comprised withinthe transparent atmospheric 
envelope, which seperated it from the tail, was 180,000 leagues in diameter. It 
is hardly conceivable that matter once projected to such enormous distances 
should ever be collected again by the feeble attraction of such a body 48 a comet 
—a consideration which accounts for the rapid progressive diminution of the tails 
of such as have been frequently observed —Sir J. Herschel on Astronomy.— | 
Cabinet Cyclopedia | 
The English in Germany.—A curious affray occurred a fortnight back, near | 
Baden. A party of English, including Sir John Sinclair and his son, were walk- | 
ing on the road, when some ruffians in a charcoal car spit on the ladies. One 
of the gentlemen, (Captain Grevel), in the indignation of the moment, having 
nothing else at hand, threw his hat at the fellows. It fell into the cart, and 
wishing to recover it, he jumped in after it, when one of the Germans seized him 
by the collar, and the others drove off ata gallop. The Captain knocked down 
bis assailant, and afterwards gave him a good thrashing, and the other English 
coming up did as much for bis companions, to teach them better manners for the | 
future.— Hamp. Adv ) 





The engineer charged with laying down the iron railway from Paris to Bor- | 
deaux, through the department of the Loiret, has finished his plan. It will pro- | 
ceed from Paris to Versailles, and thence to Rambouilet, where it will divide in- 
to two branches, one leading to Rouen, and the other to Bordeaux, by Tours, 
with @ third branch to Orleans 

The present King of Bavaria’s ruling predilections are said to have been nu- | 
merous and engrossing. In early life be was a professed antiquary, travelled in 
Greece, and effected the purchase of a large portion of the A2gina marbles. He 
next became a patriot, then a man of letters, and a Liberal, then, although ex- | 
tremely deaf, * a fanatico per la musica,” then a Catholic, restoring monaste- | 
ries. His Majesty is stated to affect great eccentricity , he is in the habit of en- 
tering the beer-shops of his capital, which being of about the extent of Leeds, 
his person is universally known, calling for half a pitcher of “ Baierlsche bier,” 
and receiving the change out of his florin. 

Some gentlemen wearing black neckcloths were refused admission to the | 
King’s party last Friday, until they had changed their costume. We suppose this | 
will bring white neckcloths again into fashion — Brighton Gazette | 

A numerous and respectable company assembled at the George Inn, Stafford, | 
on Monday last, to witness the competion for the purchase of the Tixall estate. | 
The first bidding £150,000, was made by Mr. Unett, of Birmingham, who, it 
was understood, represented the executors of the late Mr. Beech, of the Shaw ; 
and he was followed by Mr. Ginders, (for Earl Talbot.) Mr. Peel, of Lanca- | 











biddings were £160,000, £170,000, £180,000, £190,000, and then advanced, 
by thousands only, to £206,000, at which sum they stopped. Mr. Jennings was 
the highest bidder. Mr. Clifford stated the reserved bidding to be £350,000, 
and the estate was accordingly announced as bouglit in. Negotiations are siated | 
to have since beon carrying on by the agents of Earl Talbot, and that it is not 
unlikely bis Lordship may yet become the purchaser of this property.—Birm- 
ingham Gazette. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The friends of his Majesty's ministers are altogether unable to disguise the mor- 
tification they feel at the plain manifestation of public opinion which they witness- 
ed on Saturday in the Guildhall. For once the sentiments of a multitude were so 
clearly spoken that it was impossible for the blindest prejudice to misunderstand, 
or for the foulest impartiality to misrepresent them. Our own report is cor- 
roborated by that of the Times and the Globe, who are compelled to acknow- 
ledge with what indifference the health of the ministry was received—with 
what enthusiasm that of the Duke of Wellington was welcomed. Mauch of the 
cordiality with which the name of our hero was greeted, is fairly attributable to 
political recollections ; but a part of it, we are not unwilling to admit, was the re- 
sult of personal considerations. The Duke of Wellington has the applause of 
an asserably of well-informed and intelligent men for both his civil and military 
fame. He is popular bothas the opponent of the Reform Bill and asthe con- 
queror of Waterloo. He is beloved both because he crushed the tyrant abroad, 
and because he grappled with the demagogue at home. 

The Lord Mayor in proposing the health of his grace, as Constable of the 
Tower, was interrupted so early by the impatient affection of his guests, that we 
heard but imperfectly the remarks with which he prefaced the toast. We un- 
derstood him to make some very appropriate comments on the unostentatious 
abandonment by his grace of a portion of the emoluments hitherto attached to 
the office he holds. ‘The fact to which his Lordship alluded is thus briefly and 
distinctly set forth by Major Elrington, Fort-Major of the Tower, in his examina- 
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of Governor of the work-house at Liverpool, the emoluments of which are near- 
ly £500 per annum; in addition to which Mre, Shipp, the wife of the Lieuten- 
ant, has been appointed Matron, with a salary of £150. It will be remembered 
that Lieutenant Shipp rose from the ranks ; he greatly distinguished himself in 
the Burmese war, and led the forlorn hope three times at the siege of Bhurt- 
pore, under Lord Combermere.— Globe. 

The Honourable Colonel! Walpole, who sailed lately in his Majesty's shi 
Challenger, for South America, was two years and a half private secretary wd 
Viscount Palmerston, through whose influence was obtained for the Colonel the 
lucrative appointment of Consul-genera! in Chili. 

Lieutenant Farwell, of the Navy, was induced. for the sake of carrying on a 
trade with the natives, to fix himself at the Bay of Natal, on the coast of Africa 
under the sovereignty of a chief named Chaka, one of the most inhuman end 
monstrous characters that ever existed. ‘The account of him by the Lieutenant 
appears scarcely credible. He pwts to death men, women, and children who ep- 
pose him. He keeps 1200 concubines, and those of whom he becomes tired he 
distributes amung his officers. He suffers no one to see him eat or drink ; his 





chiefs approach him in a crawling attitude ; and if any one should laugh, or smile, 


or cough, or sneeze, he is put to death. One ugly person who had disturbed the 
serenity of his features, he called out, “ Take that man away and slay him, he 
makes me laugh.”"— Quarterly Review. 
—>— 
DUTY ON COTTON GOODS IN THE U. STATES. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce, of Thursday. ‘ 
Considerable sensation has been produced in consequence of the Collectors 


| of the various ports, under orders from the Comptroller, having, since the Ist of 


January admitted Cotton Goods at a duty of 24 1-2 perceut. ad valorem. The 
Collector of Philadelphia having applied for specific directions respecting a par- 
ticular invoice of goods, has received the following statement from the Comp- 
troller :-— 

From the item of forty bales of blue Cotton in the form of the importer's 
entry, it will be perceived that inconformity with the decision of Mr. Secretary 
M‘Lean, in his circular to the officers of the Customs, under date of 20th April 
last, the calculation is made on the real foreign cost or value, instead of the as- 
sumed value under the minimum principle. 

The subjoined statement shows the amount of the reduction :— 

Invoice value 12,722 rupees 


Same tmount, $6,901—20 percent. > =. Cian ae 
Excess - - - - - - "318 05 
1-10th - - - - - 31 80 
Amount of duty on above - - - - - - $1558 45 


Amount of duty prior to Ist Jan. 1834, on the above, 62,160 


square yards at 35 cents, or $21,756 at 25 per cent $5,439 00 
Amount of reduction of duty by present tariff —- - $3880 55 


We have procured a copy of the Circularfof the Comptroller containing gene- 
ral directions on this and several other points. The direction to consider links 
as parts of chains, has already beeu reversed by a decision in the District Court 
of this District. 

Treasury Department, Comptroller's Office, Dec. 36th, 1833. 

Sir,—As some diversity of practice may obtain in relation to the manner of 
deducting the one-tenth part of the excess of duties in all those cases ir. which 
the duties on goods imported from and after the 31st of the current month shall 
exceed twenty per centum on the value thereof, and as to the manner of ascer- 
taining whether the specific rates of duty imposed by the existing laws exceed 
or fall short of twenty per centum on the value thereof, it is deemed proper in 
reference to the Act of 2d March, 1832, entitled * An Act to modify the act of 
14th July, 1832, and all other acts imposing duties on imports,” to communicate 
the following views upon these several points :— 

Supposing the dutiable value of goods, now liable to an ad valorem duty of 25 
per cent., to be $500,00, the duty thereon, at that rate, wouldbe $125 00 

But the duty thereon at the rate of 20 per centum would 


only be - - - - - - . - 100 00 


° : $25 00 
One-tenth part of such excess is $2 50, which being deducted from $125 00, 


Excess, - - - - ° 








tion before the Military Committee :— 
Who makes the appointment of wardens ! 
The Constable—The Duke of Wellington. 
Were not those appointments formerly sold? 
They were. 
What was usually given for the situation of warden ' 
I think about £300 
When was that practice abolished ? 
. Since the Duke of Wellington became constable. 
Then his income as constable is diminished in consequence of the abolition 
of these purchases ? 

A. No doubt of it 

Q. What description of persons have been lately appointed to the situation of 
warden! 

A. Non-commissioned officers and deserving soldiers. 

Q. So that the patronage is appropriated, as you state, fo the most deserving 
soldiers? 

A. To the most deserving men of the brigade of Guards and other regiments 
that are most deserving.—(See Evidence taken before Mil. Committee, p. 255.) 

His grace has been Constable of the Tower about seven years, and during 
that time has in this way given up out of the usual emoluments of his office 
some thousands of pounds, and rewarded, at his own loss, the services of a 
dozen * deserving soldiers." The sum relinquished is not large ; the individuals 
benefited are not numerous. But while Lord Grey is trumpeting forth his 
professions of economy and reform, it is pleasant to see with how little parade 
or display the duke bas done what the ear! with so much parade and display has 
promised ; how quietly the greatest man of his day resigns a profit and establishes 
a principle.—Morning Post 

Novel species of Street Parement.—A gentleman lately in Petersburgh haa de- 
scribed to us a new and ingenious mode of paving streets, successfully tried in 
that capital. Instead of wrought stones of MacAdam’s gravel (both of which 
are in use there), the Russians have employed blocks of wood, we presume 
bard wood, set on end. They are about a foot long, by eight or nine inches 
broad, and are cut in hexagons, which are closely joined and fitted to eich other 
When seen from a window in the second or third story, they present a regular 
and beautiful tesselated surface, like the inlaid oak floors seen in old houses 
The droskies, which, from the heaviness and smallness of their wheels, make 
an intolerable noise on the wrought stone pavement, pass over the blocks of 
wood as quietly as if they rolled ona carpet. Dear as timber is in our country, 
we think it extraordinary this sort of causeway has never been tried in London, 
where the ordinary materials for stone paving are all brought from a distance at 
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Mth Regiment. 

By the recent death of Mr. Whitbey, Master, Royal Navy, his retired allow- 
ance of £1000 per annum, as superintendent of the Plymouth Breakwater, re- 
verts to the crown. 

Superannuations will in future, be saved to the country, by the appointment 
of half-pay officers to civil situations, so that whenever they may retire, or may 
be displaced, they will fall back on their half-pay only, in addition to which, their 
salaries will be regulated by such increase of pay as may be considered ne- 
eessary. 

The British fleet in the Mediterranean now consists of 21 ships of war, inclu- 
ding three first-rate of 120 guns each 


The Meaning of Letters —The witty Lord C—— was (as all the world knows, 
betrothed to Caroline Maria Somers. The initials of this lady (C. M.S.) were 
elegantly embossed on a very expensive time-piece which he had presented to 
her. The lady, however, did not keep time as well as the watch; she saw 
anaher swain with more money—married him of course ; and Lord C——, 
who was at the wedding, being asked the mevwning of the three letters on the 
ornament, replied, “ Curse My Stupidity.” 


Enermous Dimensions of Comeis.—|t remains to say a few words on the actual 
dimensions of comets. The calculation of their heads and the lengths and breadths 
of thei tails offers not the slightest difficulty when once the elements of their or 


bits is known, for by these we know their real distance from the earth at any time, | 


and the true direction of the tail, which we see only fore-shortiened. Now 


calculations institated on these principles lead to the surprising facts, that the | 


comets are by far the most V@aminous bodies in our system. The following are 
the dimensivns of some of thee which have beer made the subjects of such 
inquiry :—The tail of the great cymet of 1680, immediately after its perihelion 
passage, was found by Newton to heve been no less than 20,000,000 of leagues 
in length, and to have occupied only*wo days im its emission from the comet's 


body ‘ a decisive proof that of its being dashed forth by some active force, the | 
origin of which to jodge, from the direcséon of the tail, must be sough: in the sun | 


jteelf. Ite great length amounted to 41,0, 000 leagues, a length much eaceeding 


ten whole interval between the eun and each The tail of the comet of 1769) in the military circles a + since, has 


a greatexpense. It has many advantages; it saves the ears from that street 
| thunder which makes residence in a great paved thoroughfare so annoying ; it 
is free from the nud in the winter and dust in summer, which prove such a 
heavy affliction in streets laid with MagAdam’s gravel; it must produce an ex- 
tremely easy draught for carts and carriages ; and lastly, it offers great facilities 
for repair, all that is necessary being to lft out a decayed or injured block, and 
inserta fresh one. If any of the methods «ften tried, of rendering wood im- 
pervious to water, by impregnating it with oil, Litumen, or some such substance, 





leaves the sum of $122 50 as the amount of duty to be paid in the case. 
Or thus : 
Deduet one-tenth part of the excess of 5 per cent., say one-half per cent., from 
25 per cent., and there remains 24 1-2 per eent., which rate on $500 7 
; rod 
$122 50, as in the preceding example. etrKe 
In relation to the specific rates, it will be supposed that an importation of four 


hundred pounds of sugar be made, the duty on which, at the existing rate of 
2 1-2 cents per pound, would be - - 








. I 9 eae ? , - $10 00 
The invoice and correct value of the sugar will be supposed to be 
$6 00 per one hundred pounds, making the value of the four hundred 
pounds to be - - - - - . - - $24 00 
To which add dutiable charges, - - - - - 2 00 
$26 00 

The duty on $26 00 at 20 per cent. would be - : e - $5 2 

Excess of the specific over the ad valorem duty - - ° - $480 


PB So part of this excess is forty-eight cents, which being deducted frem 

, the amount of duty at the specific rate, leaves $9 52 

duty to be paid in the case. . wrens Cee! 
With a view to facilitate the transactions at the custom-houses, the form of 

an entry to be made by an importer of goods is subjoined hereto, and forms of 


the following returns will be transmitted as early as it will be practicable to pre- 
pare them. “ 


1. Form of the quarter-yearly abstracts, to be rendered by the Collectors, of 
goods paying ad valorem duties. " 

2. Similar abstract of goods now liable to specific rates of duty 

3. Form of a bond account. ‘ 

From the item of forty bales of blue cottons, im the form of the importer's 
entry, it will be perceived that, in conformity with the decision of Mr. Secretary 
McLane, in his Circular to the officers of the customs, under date of the 20th 
April last, the calculation is made on the actual or real foreign cost. or value, in- 
stead of the assumed value, under the minimum. ; : 

In accordance with the usual practice of this office, I avail myself of the oc- 
casion also to communicate the decisions which have been made since the last 
circular, in relation to the following questions :-— 

The act of 14th July, 1832, in imposing duties on blankets, not defining the 
particular sizes, has given rise to some difficulty in their classification ;— those 
the cost of which does not exceed 75 cents each, being entitled to an entry atan 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, whilst those which cost more than 75 cents each 
are made liable to an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. , 

Under these circumstances it has been deemed the more advisable course, in- 
stead of prescribing by a Treasury regulation what size an article shall be to 
constitute it a blanket within the meaning and intention of the law. to leave that 
point to be determined by mercantile usage and custom, keeping in view that 
the goods must be of such sizes as will render them suitable for the common and 
general purposes for which blanke/s are used. 


In relation to bonds given on the exportation of goods for the benefit of draw- 





were to succeed, it strikes us that this sort of causeway might be rendered as 
| economical as it certainly would be agreeable and commodious. If our memory 
serves us right, we have seen the court of a hotel or public building in France 
or the Netherlands, paved in the manner described ; but so far as we knew, it 
had not previously been applied to streets — Scotsman. 

The Anonymous —We have heard of anonymous letters, anonymous criti- 
cism, anonymous threats, &c &c. but never till last week heard of such things 

as anonymous Checks! But the newspapers tell as that Mr. Owen, a preacher, 
bas received £200 in anonymous checks, towards building a chapel, wherein to 
preach the * manifestation of tongues.’ It would be droll to see the bankers 
look at the * anonymuus checks '” 

Fine Cave.—A large stalactitical cavern, said to be 300 feet in circumfe- 
rence, has been discovered within the Nash Rocks, near Presteizgn, Radnor- 
iship The Shrewsbury Chronicle spraks of u as a fine specimen of this sort 
of natural production, the pi'lars numerous, and the whole effect grand and im- 
| pressive 





| 





The Carlsruhe Almanac for 1834 is this year smaller than ever ; yet portraits 
of Gen. Jackson, Otho of Greece, and a number of fancy subjects, are crammed 
into thw literary curiosity, which is about the size uf a tolerable thumb-nail ! 


Wonders n Natural History —In the north of Scotland, according to the In- 
| verness Courier, the foxes have taken to sheep-hunting 
| and they can dive on mutton, it seems they chase the sheep over precipiers and 
then go below themselves, and regule off the hash they find ready prepared by 
the fall! 


1 hn Rhian ' ‘ 
j Lieut. John S ipp, raphy excite! sume considerable sensation 


ately been elected to the situation 


When lamb is scarce. | 


back, it 1s deemed proper to direct that in future they be not cancelled until after 
the expiration of the term allowed by the 81st section of the Collection law of 
| 2nd March, 1799, for the production of the prescribed proofs of landing abroad 
| although such proofs may be produced before the expiration of such time 
Iu relation to the following articles, it has been decided— 

| 1. That bootakins or bootese, having what is called a hosiery top attached to a 
leather sole, are now liable to $1 50 per pair. , 

2. That bags made of linen are now liable to an ad valorem dut 
cent, as “ manufactures of hemp or flax.” 

3. That gunny and grass bags are free of duty. 

4. That cast tron stays or studs, (30 called) used in making chain cables, are 
| now liable to 3 cents per pound, as parts of iron cables, manufactured in whole or 

1” part. 

| 5 That links, manufactured 1 whole or in part, suitable for chain cables, are 
also now liable to 3 cents per pound ; 
} 6. Thatchain or warp, made of tow, for manufacturin 
| 18 now liable to 25 per cent ad valorem 
| 7. That floss silk, or tram, is entitled to an entry at an ad valorem duty of & 
| per cent. 

8. That camlets, composed entirely of goat or camel's hair, are free ef duty 

9. That halters for horses, made of sisal grass, are free of duty. 

10. That round iron for axles for cars on rail roads and locomotive engines 
are not entitled to the benefit of the act of 14th July, 1832, in relation to iron 
for railroads or inclined planes rt 

it. That all those linens which are specified 


y of 265 per 


& carpets or carpeting, 


in the 3d paragraph of the cir 


cular of the 12th of August last, imported after the 3let of the current month 
wiil be entitled to an exemption from duty 
12. That marrow is free of duty 
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of 30 per cent. 


lime or stone, is liable to 15 per cent, as a “ manufacture of lead not otherwise 
speerfied. or of which lead is a component material.” 


13 That men's hats, made of silk plush, sre now liable to an ad valorem duty j comets than heretofore. The rumour that St Sebastian had fallen into the | work undisturbed in 
ds of the Carlists 
14. That anticorrosive lithic paint, being a compound of lead and carbonate of | had taken place, the t 


rvops of the Queen had been generally victorious. 


The intervention of France in the contest is suspended. ' 


is contradicted, and in the unimportant engagements that | their wealth and greatness 


the variety of pursuit that claims their attention, and forms 


a 


Banking. — We have before us the Report of the Committee for obtaining an 






Gen. Sarsfield was on his march from Madrid to Navarre and the Basque pro- | act to incorporate a Commercial Bank at St. John’s, New Brunswick. The 
vinces with an imposing force, consisting, it is said, of 15,000 men, document sete forth the views and objects of the Committee, and is well and 


A letter from Bayonne of the 9th of November says. ‘ At Bilboa, the goods learly d It i from whose 
of covesal pesteen cee tol ealaiinns Setnme ts sditch sagtinel of tho abel clearly drawn up is signed by Mr. Perley, w pen it probably ema- 


15. That shawls of worsted, embroidered with silk thread, having been decided 
to be now entitled to an entry, at an ad valorem duty of 10 percent. wil! be free | 
after the 31st of the current month 

















cent 


an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. 

18. That fips and tops of bone, for canes and umbrellas, are free of duty 

19. That an article called tinsel stuff, is now liable to an ad valorem duty of 
25 per cent 

20. That worsted stuff goods, being embroidered with worsted yarn, does not 
affect their classification 

21. That webbing, composed of cotion and gum elastic is now liable to 25 per | 
cent. | 
22. That an article called “ pyrolignite of lead,” composed of acetic acid, lead, 
and empyrumatic oil, being, in fact, an impure sugar of lead, is liable to the duty 
imposed on sugar of lead. Respectfully. JOS. ANDERSON, Compt. 

The circular of Mr. McLane referred to above, was republished in the Journal 
of Commerce on Saturday 4th inst. The words of the Act of March 2d, 1833, | 
are, ‘In ali cases where duties are imposed on foreign imports by the Act of the 
fourteenth day of July 1832, entitled ‘ an Act to alter and amend the several Acts 
imposing duties on imports,’ or by any other Act, shall exceed twenty per centum 
on the value thereof, one-tenth part of such excess shall be deducted,” &c 
The 3d paragraph of the 2d Section of the law of July 14, 1832, completes the | 
whole view of the case, and is as follows :-— 

Third. Onall manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is a component 
part, twenty-five per centum ad valorem, excepting cotton twist, yarn, and thread, 
which shall remain at the rate of duty fixed by the act to amend the several acts 
imposing duties on imports, of twenty-second May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four; And provided, That all manufactures of cotton, or of which 
cotton shall be a component part, not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not 


| 


exceeding in value 30 cents per square yard, and, if dyed, colored, printed, or | ’ 


stained, in whole or in part, not exceeding in value 35 cents the square yard, shall | 
be valued at thirty-five cents per square yard ; and on napkins, imported direct | 
from China twenty per cent. ad valorem 


—-_. 
LATEST NEWS. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Manchester, Capt. Wiederholt, from Havre, | 
we are in possession of advices from the French metropolis to the 15th of 
November inclusive 

Paris, Nov. 13.—Yesterday, M. Lionne, editor of the Tribune, was brought | 
before the Court of Assizes, to take his trial upon an indictmeut for a libel on 
the King’s person, and attacking the inviolability of the throne, by an article in 
that journal on the 3lst of August, relative to the King’s answer to the address 
of M. Vy, President of the Commercial Tribunal of Bernay. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 24,000 fr. As, 
however, he was already under sentence for 20,000 fr. and five years’ imprison- 
ment, the Court, in virtue of Art. 365 of the Penal Code, merged 20,000 fr. of 
the last fine in his former sentence. M. Dolostrange, editor of the Renoyateur 
and M. Cieude, editor of the Quotidienne, were also put to the bar, for reprinting 
the article of the Tribune, but they were both acquitted. M. Howard, editor. 
and M. Aufray, printers, were condemned by default, the former to 2 years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of 100 fr., and the latter to 6 months’ imprisonment, and 
a fine of 1,000 fr. for publishing in the form of a pamphlet an extract from the 
Moniteur of Au. 1. containing the Opinion de Georges Couthon sur la condam- 
nation de Louis XVI, which was prosecuted as an instigation to a change in the 
Government. 

The elections for the provincial councils had generally terminated in favor of 
the existing order of things in the kingdom. 

Considerable excitement had prevailed at Paris and Lyons among the operative | 
mechanics and manufacturers, and some of the trades had turned out. They had | 
found, however, that more was lost than gained by it, and had generally returned 
to their work. The journeymen bakers furmed an exception, 
were arrested, and taken to the prefecture of police. 

The differences between the journeymen and their masters in most of the 
trades are not finally settled, but they are not so violent as they have been. Many 
of the men, finding that they are losing more than they would have gained had 
they carried their point, have returned quietly to work Others persist in their 
exactions, and wish to try their fortune further before they submit. At Lyons, 
as at Paris, the journeymen tailors have resolved to form associations in shares, 
and thus work on their own account. 

According to the Bordeaux papers the Count d’Espagne has been arrested at 
a chateau in the environs of Toulouse, and sent off by the Paris mail, under the 
escort of gendarmes, tu Tours, 

Paris Stock Exchange, Nov. 12, half-past 4 o’clock.—The Funds opened a 
shade higher than the closing quotations of yesterday, but subsequently a ru- 
mnour that the intervention had been decided on in the Council held to-day, and 
that 80 millions had been placed at the disposal of the Minister of War for 
that purpose, produced a depression, and the price of stocks declined, and closed 
lower than yesterday. 

Nov. 13, half-past 4 o’clock.—The market has been extremely animated, and 
the price of stocks has experienced a considerable improvement, which 1s attri- 
buted to a rumour that General Saarsfield had obtained a victory over the insur- 
gents, and that the project of intervention has been abandoned’ Foreign Secu- 
rities, particularly Spanish, are also higher. 

Nov. 14, 2 o’clock.—Five per cents 102f 15c. 

SPAIN. 

Bayonne, Nov. 11.—** The Duke de San Carlos is said to be among the Spa- 
nish refugees arrived at Behohia. Two companies of the 18th Regiment, with | 
two pieces of cannon, set out this morning for Behobia. In the course of the | 
day before yesterday, attempts were made to set fire tothe bridge over the Bi- 
dassoa. The number of insurgents that have entered Tolosa, is 3,000, with five 
pieces of cannon. It is stated that Gen. Castagnon has dismissed al] the autho- 
rities at St Sebastian, as he could not rely upon them. A French Cabinet cou- 
rier, who left Bayonne on Monday Iast, with dispatches from Madrid, has been | 
stopped near Villa Real, and had his dispatches taken from him, and immediately 
burnt, for which, however, they gave hima receipt. They also robbed him of 
his watch, and 800 francs in money. He returned to Bayonne the night before | 
last. A mail courier from Madrid arrived here on the same day. He had also 
been stopped several times and plundered. The festival af Saint Charles was 
celebrated on the 4th inst. by the insurgents at Bilboa, with great enthusiasm. | 
There were bull-fights, illuminations, and all the other accompaniments of this 
sort of solemnity in Spain. Nevertheless, a suppressed uneasiness is observable 
in the town ; there are but a very few strangers, and scarcely any one is seen in 
the streets but the Carlist Volunteers and the monks. Two pieces of artillery | 
have been sent from Bilboa to the insurgents at Aspeytia. Several letters from | 
Catalonia state that movements have taken place in that province in favour of | 
the Constitution. The accounts from Navarre are by no means satisfactory. 
Numerous bands of insurgents are traversing that kingdom. The garrison of 

Pampeluna is composed of about 600 nen. Only two of the gates are left open | 
for ingress and egress, and the surrounding country appears to be agitated. A | 
corps of about 1,500 men has been detached to Tafalla and the environs, under | 
the command of a nephew of Santos Ladron. At Elisondo, in the Valley of | 
Bastan, about 150 young men have taken up arms, in order, as they say, to pre- | 
serve a strict neutrality.” 

Postscript, 6 o'clock p. m. :—We hasten to publish the following bulletin, | 
which the authorities of Santander have just issued on the rout of the insurgents 
at Vargas, Valle de Toranzo :—* The illustrious Ayuntamiento of this town, in 
concert with the military governor and the Chief Sub-Delegate of Police, 
hastens to make known to the inhabitants that the rebels; who had dared to 
threaten us, were completely put to the rout in the village of Vargas yesterday 


| 


many of whom 


| 
| 


Three's 74f 40c. 


afternoon, 112 prisoners, among whom are Colone! Harrola, and the ex-Guards | 


Savaria and Lopez ; upwards of sixty killed, a flag, several mules, and arins— 
such is the glorious result of an action sustained against 1,200 rebels, by the 
single column that you saw leave this town, composed of the company of the 
Provincial Chasseurs, the Mountain Chasseurs of this town, and a few horse- 
men mounted atthe moment of the setting out. Altogether they did not form 
s0 moch asa third of the rebel’s force —Nota. The Alcalde of Vargas, of the 
Valley of Toranzo, makes known that on his inspection of the field of battle, he 
found a hundred and fifty killed, and among them two priests. and a woman. The 
victorious column had neither killed nor wounded 
the rebels made prisoners :—Colonel Don Juan Felippe de Ibarrola. Commander 


General of the division; Capt. Don Enrico Lavin, Capt. Don Pablo del Uyarrol, | 


Commander of Cavalry; Lieut. Fernando Goti, Lieutenant Matheo Samiz 
Parroguelo, Lieut Don. Blas Fernandez, Don Andres Hernandez; the ex- 
Guards, D. Rafael Sarabia, and Don Danlio Lopez, Aides-de-Camp We learn 


by onr private correspondence, that the column which left Santander had only | 


500 men ; it is commanded by Colonel Iriarte. Another band, commanded by 
Brigadier Mazarranza, composed of 150 men, with 7 priests in its ranks, bas 
been driven to Trasmiera, two leagues from Santander, by the same Iriarte, who, 
with 200 men from the provinces of Oviedo, completely defeated him on the 2 
nst. killed several men, took 12 horses and 11 prisoners 


The latest accounts received represent the affairsof the Queen as more fa- 


16. That stereotype plates are now liable to an ad valorem duty of 25 per | contributions, have been sold by auction 


publicly announced by the rebels themselves, but they at the same time declared 
17. That stretchers for umbrellas, completely manufactured, are now liable to | that before the J sag auger tel 


| mercy 


entertained that the latter may fall a victim to the hatred of the Carlists 


Albuelo, who was formerly a chief of the partisans, has made his submission to 
the Queen 


Volunteers have been disarmed without resistance 


insurrection of the northern provinces and the band of Merino, the accounts are 
generally favourable.” 


sage for the Poles into England without guarantees, which Switzerland, or rath- 
er Bernc, cannot consent to give 
| resolution to petition the government to abolish the censorship of the press 
diers fired on the citizens, and numbers were killed. 


ment had ordered the Diet to close its session, and numerous regiments to march 
on the disaffected points. 


patients, 82 had died, and 35 recovered 
| had been within a few days, 78 cases aud 34 deaths. 


| wanted by subscribers to complete their files. 


" | 


| from whence the great staples of the country are supplied 


The following are among | 


The near approach of Sarsfield was 


y fled to the mountains, they would plunder the town without 
M. Mola and M. Ubagan are still in confinement, and apprebensions are 
El 


At Oviedo, San Jajo, Valladolid, aud other places, the Royalist | 
With the exception of the 


The Madrid Gazette of 31at October, announces that Majorca, Ceota, Galicia, 


Catalonia, Navarre, Andalusia, Grenada, Estramadura, Arragon, and Old Cas- 
| tile, remained perfectly tranquil. 


Geruany.—The Germanic Diet, held at Frankfort, has refused to grant a pas- 


There is, however, some prospect of a per- 
‘ fora passage through France, but only for the volunteers. 
The Second Chamber of the States General, at Wirtemburgh, has passed a 





The sol- 
It was said the Govern- 


An insurrection has broken out at Presburgh and Erlau in Hungary 


Swepen —The cholera has broken out at Drameix in Sweden. Outof 157 
In the suburbs of Christiana there 


Greece.—A ship which left Nauplia on the 8th of October, and arrived at 
Trieste, reports that disorder was very general in Greece, and that the roads 
were dangerous. Within these few weeks, a party of English travellers were 
attacked by a band of robbers at six miles from Nauplia; their escort was 
murdered and themselves plundered of every thing. The band was composed part- 
ly of the former followers of Colecotroni and Coliopulos, and partly of Palicari, 


who come from beyond the mountains, and who, whether alone or with their 


present comrades, pursue the same lawless course. We have good tidings of 
the king ; he is received every where with enthusiasm. It is said he is about | 
to visit some of the Ionian Islands ; his Majesty left Nauplia the day before the 
arrests took place. 

The Semaphore of Marseilles says: * Letters dated October 14th from Canea, 
give some particulars relating to the disturbed state of that island. ‘Twelve 
thousand Greeks had assembled in the village of Maurnies, and were on the 
point of being joined by between 3 and 4000 more. The public mind appeared 
to be in a state of great ferment, and without any hope, except in the interven- 
tion of the French and English admirals, of finding relief from the ilis with 
which they were threatened.” 
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We are without later advices from England, but by the Manchester, from 
Havre, we have received papers a day or two later from the Continent 

From these papers we have made some extracts—they are not of importance, 
further than showing that the Spanish contest is still going on, and that the hor- 
tors of civil war still afflict Spain 
able aspect for the Queen's cause—it may be so, but there is no particular 


evidence of it in the papers before us; her troops are still blockaded in St. Se- | 


bastian, and a large part of the north of the kingdom is yet in arms against her 
Don Carlos is supposed to be lingering on the frontiers of Portugal, without 
making any effort, or offering any public encouragement to his partizans. Time 


| alone can decide the fate of this struggle. 


Our private accounts from England represent the trade of the country as most 
prosperous, and the revival which has taken place during the last six months to be 
on a svlid and wholesome foundation. There is sufficient explanation of this 
a new and happy state of things, in the removal of the causes that gave rise to the 
previous depression, namely, the Cholera, and the political agitation excited by 
the Reform Bill. Pestilence and internal commotion are two powerful solvents 
of national weal; and if we look back and see how fearfully England suffered 


from each of these causes, our surprise at her Jate embarrassment ceases. The 


| country sustained a dreadful shock by the great panic of 1825, and the excessive 


speculations that immediately led to it. So great, indeed, was that shock, that 
several years were requisite for the country to recover itself. 
was on the point of taking place in 1830, when the death of the late King, the 
revolutions in France and Belgium, the change of ministry in England, and the 
adoption of a new system of policy in the British councils, checked the return- 
ing tide of prosperity—while the Reform Bill and the Cholera, as before stated, 
brought on the national distress that prevailed throughout the years 1831 and 
1832. These difficulties have now passed, not, we hope, toreturn Providence, we 
trust, has caused the desolating plague to pass by us, satished with the chastise- 
ment we have already received. The people of England, from bitter experi- 
ence have seen the sad effects of agitation, and now they have obtained 
that addition to their political privileges for which a large majority of them so 
zealously contended, they will not readily court a renewal of the evil 
these premises our correspondents infer that much prosperity is at hand ; and it 
is, moreover, known that the utmost activity prevails in al! the great branches 
of national industry throughout the kingdom 

It is an undeniable fact that England, notwithstanding her previous exhaust- 
ion, not only rallied her former energies, but gained a double strength and vi- 
gour in the re-action that ensued. The necessity of a rapid transportation of 
products was therefore soon experienced, in order to meet the continued de- 
mand, and with the admirable and successful experiment of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway before them, our countrymen were not long in devising 


a similar means for the enjoyment of similar benefits in other parts of the | 


Kingdom. Already the note of preparation is heard from Liverpool to Birming- 
ham; from Birmingham to London; from London to Norwich, to Gloucester 
and the iron districts of Wales, thus connecting the Metropolis with the places 
In other situ- 


| ations, where canals are the channels of communication, a mode has been | 


devised for the transit of goods at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, thus 


overcoming the often-repeated objection to canal navigation, and at the same | 


time accomplishing the advantage with perfect safety and convenience. 

In many places, the system of spade husbandry has been carried into effect, 
stimulated by the example of the patriotic Bishop of Bath and Wells, and it is 
not too much to hope that the time is near at hand when the pauper population 
will be reduced to the sick and the aged, redeeming a race of men, with phy- 
| sical power to benefit themselves, from the disgraceful penalty of receiving 
alms 

If we regard the prospects of the merchant, they are, perbaps, yet more cheer- 
ing than those of any of the classes to whom we have alladed ; the article in 
our columns this day, respecting the East India Charter, is admirably explana- 
tive of the advantages awaiting mercantile adventure ; and if to these be added 
the probabilities of successful enterprise with the West India Colonies, when 
the hour of their trial has passed over, the path of the ocean will once more 
lead to the havens of wealth, where the industry and intelligence of the English- 
man are sure of reward 
| We have said enough in allusion to the condition of our country, to justify 
| the impression that a brilliant career is before her, provided the circumstances of 
| the times are now left to their natural operation. England is not in a condition 
| to pnt op with further experiment, and although some profitable changes might 


| yet be directed, it is better to leave ber for awhile at rest, that her children may | 


nates, and we regret that our limits do not allow us to copy it. 
however, the Detition to the Lieut.-Governor, Sir Archibald Campbell, and to 
the two houses of the Colonial Legislature, hoping that the prayer thereof may 
be granted upon the supposition, that an extension of the currency will be bene- 
| ficial to the province 


' what he has expended 
| cause it 1s what ts termed real estate—the best of all security 
| where the issues of bank paper are more frequently employed in trade, or in the 


It is said that matters wear a more favour- | 


This recovery | 


From | 


We subdjoin, 


We have not the fears of an excess of a paper medium 


| in a new country that we have in an old one, and we are fully satistied that pa- 
per issues may be carried to an extent with perfect safety in the Colony, that 


would be fatal to the credit and prosperity of England. The reason is obvious 


In a new and fast settling country, the creation of property is rapid and inces- 


sant, and forms the best representative of money. Thus, when a new bank is 


chartered in a country where the forests are daily giving way to the hand of in- 
dustry, the issues of bank paper are employed for the building of houses, eree- 
ing of bridges, clearing lands, &c., all of which is so much fast property 
gained, and which the borrower from the Bank offers in lieu, or in security for 
This security is perfectly satisfactory to the Bank, be- 
But in countries 


erection of buildings, and the construction of machinery for new speculations, 
the risk is much greater, for in the event of the failure of trade, or the defeat of 
the speculation, the buildings and machinery are either deteriorated or totally lost, 
and nothing is left to represent the money thus expended. It is from consider 

ing the subject in this point of view, that we are induced os to believe that new 
countries will bear a much larger paper circulation than old ones: and it is upon 
this principle that we wish the petition in New Brunswick, success 


To His Excellency Major General Sir Archibald Campbell, &c &e. The Hon 
his Majesty's Counc:!. And the Hon. the House of Assembly, in General 
Assembly convened : 

The Petition of the undersigned merchants and others, resident in the city and 
county of Saint John 

Humbly Sheweth,— 
That your Petitioners again before your Excellency, and your Honours, to beg 

a consideration of the embarrassments under which they and the Trading com- 

munity generally are labouring. from the want of a sufficient circulating medium 

in this Province. That your Petitioners brought this subject under the notice 
of your Excellency, and your Honours, in the Sessions of 1832 and 1893, with- 
out obtaining the object prayed for. and they now beg respectfully to atate that 
the grievances then complained of by them, have increased—are inereasing— 
and should they longer continue to increase, will end in the total ruin of the 

Commerce of the Province. That the monupoly of the Bank of New-Bronewick, 

and the immense power assumed by its directors, have lately been exercised ina 

manner most prejudicial to your Petitioners and the public generally, and also ia 
depreciating the prices of the standard articles of export, and the premium on Bills 
of Exchange. It tas been suggested that an increase of the capital of the Bank of 

New-Brunswick would obviate the grievances mentioned. But your petitioners 

are clearly of opinion, that granting such increase would only extend and confirm 

the present dangerous and destractive monopoly, which has been so fraught with 
evil. Your petitioners feel that they cannot longer bear the load of oppression 
under which they have suffered, and that their situation is now such as to de- 
mand and require immediate and permanent relief, And they therefore pray that 
your Excellency, and your Honors, will give such relief, and grant to yoor peti 
tioners an Act of incorporation for a New Bank, with the like capital of £50,000 
and on similar terms to those already granted to the Bank of New-Brunswick 
thereby placing them on an equal footing with others of his Majesty's suljeets to 
whom privileges have been granted, to which your Petitioners are respectfully of 
opinion they are equally entitled 

And your Petitioners as in duty bound, &e 

St. John 5th Dec. 1833. 


The establishment of the Naval Lyceum at the Dock Vard at Brooklyn, is a 
very fortunate undertaking, and receives the countenance an‘ liberality of the 
public in an eminent degree. The Institution embraces a Library, and an ex- 
tensive Reading Room, for the use of the Naval Officers, and from which, we 
| understand, the seamen and marines will not be excluded, as they will be allowed 
under proper regulations, to draw out books for their perusal and edification 
To the Library and Reading Room will be shortly added a Museum, towards 
which the officers of the Navy are particularly invited to contribute. The 
donations from the public have been well timed and liberal, and we are happy to 
hear, that many of the British residents in the city have contributed moat 
| handsomely. On Wednesday, fine busts of William the Fourth, the Presidents 
| and the Duke of Wellington, were exhibited at the Exchange, previous to their 
| being sent to Brooklyn. ‘These works of art were particularly admired, and 
| are understood to be the gift of a lady in the city, to her gallant young coantry- 
| men. 





Our readers will find in a previous column an article on the duties now im- 
posed on Cotton Goods in the United States. By the decision of the Treasury 
| Department at Washington, Goods that were supposed to be fixed at about 80 
| per cent. ad valorum duty, from the first of January, will only be charged 24 1-2. 


| We have been much gratified in reading the letters of H., published in the 


New York American. ‘They contain many animated scenes of the far West, 
and are drawn up in language at once chaste and agreeable. The letter of last 
Saturday is remarkable for the liberality and good feeling of the writer when 
on the North-western frontier, and holding intercourse with the sons of Britain 
| The author of these letters is understood to be Mr. Charles Hoffman, the junior 
editor of the American 

The 34 number of that excellent work, the Revue Francaiac, is just published 
—it contains the following well selected articles :— 

Cherbourg, Navufrage de la frégate La Résolue; La Duchesse d’Almeda ; 
Recherches sur le Supplice de la decollation ; Les Indiens de la Louisiane; De 
la Littérature Espagnole, (Ti cisieme article ;) L’'Homme a la—j; De la Revue 
d'Edimbourg et de son article contre la Littérature Frangaise, (Deuziéme art 
cle ;) Aventures d’an Marin de la Garde Impériale ; L’Hospice Saint-Lazare on 
89; Mours Universitaires en Allemagne 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood having returned to the city, we shall be again delighted 
with good music. Their success in Boston has been complete. They 
appear shortly at the Musics! Fund Concert, and sing several songs, for the 
benefit of that excellent charity. On Monday they will again appear at the Park, 
where we hope to see them well received. The talents of Mre. Wood entitle 
| her tu the support of every enlightened and polished community, and we fee! 

assured that New York will not suffer herself to be outdone in this respect by 
| other cities. We trost too, the manager of the Park will display the usual 
liberality of that establishment, and get op the operas with splendour and effest, 
for the eye should be gratified as well as the ear 


Mr. Sinclair has met with a very favourable reception at New Orleans. We 
have pleasure in copying the following article from the Louisiana Advertiser: — 
“Mr. Sinclaw made his bow to the New Orleans public on Monday, to an over- 
| flowing audience. Indeed, we are informed from good authority, that the par- 
quette and boxes could have been twice filled. His reception must have bees 
highly gratifying to his feelings. It was euthusiastic in the extreme He wes 
in excellent voice, and sung the songs in the part of Henry Bertram, with exqui- 
site taste and feeling, and was loudly encored in all of them. On Wednesday 
he played Prince Orlando. and though suffering evidently from hoarseness, he 
executed the songs in a manner which evinced hie knowledge of his art, and 
the beauty and extraordinary flexibility of his voice. Last night he played Freacio 
Osbaldiston, and hie singing (particularly “ John Anderson my Jo,” and * Tho’ 
you leave me now in Sorrow,”) was full of expression, pathos and feeling. 
We hope shortly to witness his performance of Masaniello and the Prinee, in 
Cinderella ; and with the powerful assistance of Mrs. Austin, who we understand, 
is shortly expected, and the whole musical strength of the company, our good 
citizens may anticipate a succession of intellectual and rational enjoyment. 
1e Subseriber having been ex 


MUSICANTE. 
T his Profesmon as Architect 


| self at Fredericton, New Sreneees = ~~] 
Pro nd the adjacent parts of the Unite 
oul asians of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, raslroads, | re 
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; At Captain. Toeir announcement was coupled with the ng delectable 
MARCH OF REFINEMENT | the pay of acaptain , have done to those . “The er weal guned together in the same piece, and in ail Semen 
ly, and makes me would passage. y ntbey 
lehn 00 ete Coe | sdmirable if they had them at the ~ Pilgrimage ” in the huntemae's Probebslity they never will again ; thie orang if the summit of the manager's 
Tell John to set the kettle on, admir , Spicures, 7 chimera. Depend tently gone higher and higher in his endeavours te ater’ 
I mean to take drive ; . —— the public ; beyond this it is not in nature tv got” 
I only want to go to | ion. — them blind of an eye, were discoursing on 
And shal be back by fre, BALL GIVEN BY THEIR FRENCH MAJESTIES, IN Be rary tae aot oar anuy kaver 65 secon en Gupte 
Tell cook to dress those hamming-birde { HONOUR OF THE KING AND QUEEN oF THE BELGIANS. said one. « Eight,” replied tne other « Eight! why | Only gets four!” 
I shot in Mexico; i By an Eye- Witness. Parie, Nov. & “Ab Il” said the first, * but recollect you have only one eye to close, and J 
They've now been killed at least two days, | ; Wige tf Bye have two.” 
They ‘ll be un pew trop haut. | p All = rs ped ~. pr prtceben aee 4 Tait ee How to take care of yourself in the winter.— Wear a great coat and long 
And, Tom, take you the gold-leal wings, leurg coiste felt a double pation of devoted loyalty at the idea of seeing, and boots ; farry an umbrella ; and whenever it rains, take an hackney coach, for ap 
And start for Spain at three , | and being seen, in full regimentals, by two Kings and two Queens ata time, | overall ! 
T want some Sevitle ranges | beneath the Roya! roof of that gothic edifice called the * Palace of a Hundred ae 
"Twist dinner time and tea. Sovereigns,” passing over the painfal imterregnums when it was provisionalty | THE DIS-MISSED To HIS MISTRESs. 
Fly round by France, and bring a new | profaned by the ruffian chiefs of the first republic, of execrable memory From the Comic Offering for 1834. 
Perpetual motion gun; Myriad of little French milliners and mantuamakers, florists and fashionable i Riis sea dial ibvéd tie, thieh dae you ane iins 
To-morrow, with some friends, I go | conffeurs, cordonmiers and bioutiers, Ranters, &c. were put in requisition to To Ra hietion ad whet a pag y 
A hunting in the San. | supply the details of Paraphernalia necessary to make beauty more attractive. If o "- o heart bas been han ea with mr aot 
The rich ex-Royalists, the stern Republicans, the gray-moustached relics of the ear that your he pranad chang pny god, 
The ip T took the other day, empire ; the disappointed, unconverted, and uninvited; the patricians of the And you wish for a mat, of—more—toorth ! 
Fo breakfast in the Moon, once opera-going Fauxbourg of Bourbon fame, with some others, too numerous How ardent my flame! oh! ‘tis madd’ning to think 
Thanks to thet awkward be Bettaire, and too unimportant to enumerate, were the only subjects of the “ Citizen On Prospects now dreary and dark, 
Has spoiled my new ba loon ; | Monarchy surrounded by Kepublicag Mnstitutions " who beheld the sun rise and Cupid's torch is one out, and there remains not a link, 
For, steering through the milky way, seton St. Michael's Day, October 29th, 1833, without joyfully wary hearts Of Love's chain to encourage—a spark! 
He ran against a Star ; and feet, in anticipation of the Ball about to be given by the best of Kings, in : 
And turning round again tuo s00n, honour of the cecend best. Time sped—the moments fled—and the hour of I “Bot whisper ne wet, toned fann ee 
Came jolt against my car festive delight drew near. A thousand manly voices from different quarters The world al acknowledge you peerless indeed, 
But, Tom, get you the car repaired, > J — stirring city, in swift aod cunstant succession, gave out the Joyful ordre I ne'er thought you'd—pase iu a ereand ? 
Pe roe ve pone ne wap eas. Tis eight o'clock—the illustrious members present of the corps diplomatique, You sent me your a and ee me to write, 
I mean to travel quick. with several Marshals, general Officers of celebrity, and some foreign F rinces of Tho’ I vowed I could not make a line ; i 
| bigh distinction, amongst whom | see the gallant Prince Paul of W irtemberg, And you sneered when you heard that I sat up all night, 
My steam is surely up by now, | are assembled in the superb Salle du Trone. Half-past eight, and a fine dry While I strove, in your good books to shine ! 
Put the high pressure on ; evening ; ‘twas precisely at this particular period of time that the two Monarchs, You once mentioned music, I bought a guitar, 
Give me the ** breath-bag _ for the way ; | the two Queens, and the rest of Our graceful Royal family entered the Saloon. Yet, oh! when | offered to play— 
All right—hey.. whiz I'm gone.— Times Nothing could be more gracious than the condescending eras ng You fancied a sereech-ow! was pleasanter ~far, 
a amiable greetings that passed. The Royal families, followed in ue and diplo- - with a frown—« pla away 1" 
ST. STEPH EN'S DA Y. matic precession, now proceeded to the Salle des Maréchauz ; the Queen of the y es en a - ' then did} P s * ¥ 
From “ Sir Jonah Barrington,” quoted in Blackwood's Magaeine. French giving her hand to King Leopold, the ae of a his _ to Te ~we poem ouside: not fly, 
lowing scene is certain! not one of the most meritorious evidences of | his fair and Royal daughter, the Queen of the elgians. The young Queen i ; ars 
sit hoe it ls an avowed cmavagens 4 chef d’euvre of Prodigal hilar- | looked thin, pale, and interesting ; she appeared pleased and happy also. Her gee So doef - laugh, sae ane baee l00 high, 
ity ; but neither the bad or the good of the Picture could find an example in lib- | August consort looked everything that taciturn politeness and 9 desire to be as ito at 4 man should—fa Ls 
erated, petitioning, baranguing, and beggared Ireland. agreeable can express ; his Majesty smiled and bowed, in the most gracious You begged that a box for the play I'd engage, 
“ Close to the kennel of my father's hounds he had built a small cottage, | Manner, to all around, but was rather silencious—yet with an air of benignity, With another, the front seat you took ! 
which was occupied solely by an old huntsinan, Matthew Guerns, his older wile, | that proved it arose more from habit than aught else. His Majesty Louis. Was it kind all the night to shut out the whole stage, 
and a nephew, a whipper-in. The chase, the bottle, aad the piper, were the en- | Philippe was all smiles and sunshine I never saw the King of the French ap- When I had nota word—nor—a log/:? 
joyment of winter. My elder brother, justly apprehending that the frost and oe 80 much like the ae d pears a mae po onl te meee My presence! alas! ‘tig too plainly discerned, 
snow of Christmas would provent their usual occupation of the chase on St. rangais was, as she a ways is, kin - — ee r ~ed. iin ae Neitnece cus your solitude cheer, 
Stephen's day (26th December,) determined to Provide against any listlessness oyal was evidently popular, especia y with the ladies, an oy But those other presenis have not been returned, 
daring the shut-up period, by an Uninterrupted match ef w ! was called Aard- | Highness danced, in which, one of his lightest accomplishments, he certainly You have kept them—J know they were pzsn! 
going, until the weather should break. A bogshead Of superior claret was there- eclipses all the amateurs in civilized Eurupe. The Due de Nemours did not P , 








fore sent to the cottage uf old Guerns, the bunteman, and a fat cow, killed and | indulge in that delightful amusement so much as his brother; but what he did 
plundered of her skin, was hung up by the heels All the windows were closed | in that way was well done. Madame Adelaide was fall of condescending Love's letters for ever I'll shun! 
to keep out the day-light. One room, filled with straw and blankets, was des- | dignity. Of the lovely Princesses, the flowers of the Maison d Orleans, it might You may win Aifty hearts, aye, and number them two, 
tined for a bed-chamber in common ; another way Prepared asakitchen. Cia. | be said, as of Milton's first, and, helas ! last flower of Paradise— But pr'ythee, don't reckon mine—won ! 

hole company ; and “ Grace was in al! their steps, heaven in their looks, Altho’ on past joys, recollections still throng 
in addition to the cow above-mentioned, chickens, bacon, and bread were the In every gesture winning grace and love.” . 7 O'er my griefs tho’ the heartless may scoff 
only admitted viands Wallace and Hosey, my father's and my brother's pipers | Louis Philippe and the Princes were in the costume of the Garde Nationale ; I've hung on your promise, and dangled too long, 
and Coyle, a blind, but famous fiddler, were employed to enliven the banquet, | the Royal sailor-boy, the Prince de Joinville, was in naval costume, and figured E ’ f 


Then take my farewell! an eternal adieu ! 











' ° —and Tu ! 
which, it was determined, should continue till the cow became a skeleton, and | in the mazy throng. His Majesty Leopold the Ist wore the uniform of the still I'm content to be dropped—and rv ne Ml a 
the claret was on the stoop Brussels National Burghers; the toilette of his charming Queen was similar tis. A. JOSEPH, has removed his Fur Manufactory, from 2 Beekman St., to 156 
“ My two eldest brothers, two gentlemen of the name of Taylor, One of them | that of her Royal Highness the ae Charlotte gees Her Majesty te e Broadway. [Jan. 4.-1t, 
afterwards a writer in India; Mr Barrington Lodge, a rou b son ster; Frank | dress was composed of white wreat 8 of roses, with w ite roses wreathe on : = 2 : - : 
Skelton, a jester and a butt: Jommy Moffat, the most knowing oo ata ofthe | herrobe. Her beautiful sisters displayed a costume approaching to that of their NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOI PACKETS (New Line.) 


: Th bscribers have es tablished the follow ing ships as a Line of Packets between 
neighbourhood ; and two other sporting gentlemen of the country, composed the | Royal sister, with each a large bouquet of pensees on the head. The illustrious this port and Livermact oleene New York on the 14th, and Liverpocl =a 30th of 
permanent bacchanaliuns. A few visitors “ere Occasionally admitted. Ag for | hosts sat down in the newly decorated saloon, styled da Salle de Louis Phalrppe, each month. 

myself, I was too uneeasoned to 8° through more than the first ordeal which, | which, with the Salle de Maréchauz, was devoted to the Deity of Dancing. Masters. From New York, 


b Ships. | From b 
was on a frosty St. Stephen's day, when the hard goers artook of their o ning | The new saloon, called after the King, Surpasses my feeble powers of description. Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
banquet, and » Hao pte inom were invited to bensey tke commencenment It was resplendent with lustres, wax lights, and ladies’ “yes Lt is all white ala. ais, w ene on | Sane he tit ahs ona ne ay, paay30, 
° : . 7 ~~. J hompson, . . ot. e 
what they called their shut-up Pugrimage. The old huntsman was the only | baster marble. I was particularly strack by a full-length marble-like figure of | St.George T. Toubman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct, 4, Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30. 
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male attendant, and his ancient Spouse, once a kitehen-maid in the family, now | Louis Philippe on horseback, hat in hand, embossed in the wall. Fourscore ma- toon packets are ships of the first class, coppered and Copper fastened, 
somewhat resembling Leonarda im * Gil Blas,’ was ¢ cook ; while the drodg- | Sicians kept alive the mazy dance, from their elevated seats. At the entrance greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
ery fell to the lot of the whipper-in. A large turf fire seemed to court the grid- | Of the newly-fitted up Marshal's Hall, I read the following Inscription, * Hon- | and Safe delivery of their goods, Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
iron on its cinders. T'he claret was tapped, and the long earthern Wide-mouthed | "eur et Patrice.” The splendid lustre suspended in the centre of this Salle | furniture of their — — ry ns . nd forty doeseeneeneers, The price 
pitchers stood under the cock. as if impatient to receive their portions. The | weighs 2,000 pounds. A few hours before the ball, the King, to make security | of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one State ron forty dollars; for whic 


pipers plied their chants, the fiddler clasped his cremona, and never did any feast | double sure, had a double chain affixed to it. T lounged into the Salon de Jeu ;— oo Soecteen will be punctusily ans, mitt ie = pres of the Bs 
commence with more *USpICIOUS appearances of hilarity,—anticipations which | 90 money was exhibited on any of the tables ; counters formed the etiquette of ‘E Z 








ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITN 

were not falsified. the lovers of chance,—the play was Pretty brisk, and lasted about four hours :— GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

* Tehall never forget the attraction this novelty had for my youthful mind. | § Was conducted without the change of a musele, although the amount lost and i ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, 
All thoughts but those of good cheer were for the time totally obliterated. At ) Won was not very moderate. I observed several English lookers-on, but did 


length the banquet entered. The luscious smoked bacon, bedded in its cabba not recognize any of them at acteal play. , Ships. Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
aes and pusetp obscured by its own savoury steam, might have tinea z I understand there were about 2,000 messieurs and 1,000 dames present. No %, 5 York. 















aure. 
few waltzes. From the opening of the féte, | No. 1. Franc E. Funk, /Dee. 1, April, Aug. I,/Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
ranged by the | gtlopades were enacted, and but Pt) ec , ty 
half-dozen, in hot pewter dishes, turned up ther white merry-thoughts, exciting | Tetreshments of all kinds, liquid and solid, were furnished from the beaufets > Pr: in ie ; AS rey “ - “ ” “ B Feb. i June ds Oct. Ht 
equally the eye and the Appetite ; fat slices of the hanging cow, Btilled over the | Of an immense saloon, Many persons, especially ladies, left at ten o'clock, the i Rhone ’ Roches, wa) 4 24" 24] a 16! ~ 1a “. ‘ 
clear embers on a shining gridiron half drowned in their own luscious juices, | SYpper hour; although they did not, as you may perceive, return supperless 1. New Ship, Clark, {Jan 1, May 1, Sept I) * 24) 4 24, * 24, 
and garnished with little pyramids of Congenial shallots, smoked at the bottom | home, owing Saini, Precautionary arrangement. Frecisely at one hour — phe yan Won ot fie ee 16 Mar. 1, July Nove te 
of the well-furnished board A prologue of cherry bounce (brandy) Preceded | Midnight, the Sadie du Theatre was thrown open, and about 300 belles, with a . Rranchester, ei “rs roldt eit 2) 2] a ae if oe 
the entertainment, whieh was enlivened by hob-nobs and JOYOUS exclamations.” | uantum suffictt of pe chevaliers, sat down ic Fartake of the abundance of goud s Chas, Carroll, A _— Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) 24) 24? 24° 
Il was now ready for action, and the description, worthy of Homer and his | things. ‘The Teng ing? Placed themselves at the entrance of the Supper-room, 2. Charlemagne, Pierce, i. & § @ 8'|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1° 
heroes, Proceeds to state that every man gave ample and rapid testimonial uf his | 48 spectators of the splendid and agreeable scene. His Excellency the British 3. New Ship, “ 16) 4 16, “16) 4 8, gn , 
sense of the festival. Toasts were drank, in which « each man shouted forth | Ambassador displayed the utmost courtesy, especially by his attentions to the 4. Poland, Richardson,| 24, “24, “gat 0 16, “ 16, «& 16, 
the name of his fair mistress, and each surrendered a portion of his own reason | eau sexe. With one exception the ladies were all dressed in white ; this ex- 1, Bein, . bmn) Mar. Is wh, Nov.1 & a 24, * 24° 
In bumpera to her beauty. The pipers played appropriate plansties to every | Ception was a most beautify! dame, ina rose-pink-coloured robe. Several ladies > Aoeny I ~~ a “16, «ig uw opMay rt Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Jovial sentiment, the fiddler sawed his merriest jigs, the huntsman sounded his | had sent to enquire what was the etiquette Costume of the evening ; they were 4. Henri lv. astofl. | “ 24, “24° « ~ “* 16, * 46° 
horn, and gave the « view holioa,” responded to by an universal * tally-ho,” A | 80swered their ewn elegant tastes and fancies. The solicitations tobe presented : 


fox's brush, stuck in & candlestick in the centre of the table, was worshipped as 
the Presiding genius of the hour; claret flowed, bumpers were multiplied, and 


to the Queen had been so unreasonably multitudinous, that it was wisely decided | bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
chickens, in the garb of spicy spitchcocks, assumed the name of devils, to whet 


nO presentations should take place. Their Majesties bestowed their affability Consignees at Havre of the Packets Sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, 
equally, and with the most courteous impartiality; and finally, although fasti- Quesnel, L’Aine. 


; d d d 8th d Pj iel, 
the appetites that nothing could conquer The whole “Uproar of conviviality was | dious folks might splenetically style the féte somewhat of the motley kind, I must Concignees do do do S Wells ander ec® 
in full charge. But the unseasoned member of the Party, who describes it, at | 40 justice to the Royal donor, by truly asserting that the arrangements and Agents at New York—J. J. Bo 


length felt that this rapture could not Jast for ever, 













° 16th d 
ors No. 49 Wall-street, C, Bolton, Fox and Liviag 
manner of getting it Up were worthy of his acknowledged taste and elegant ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. hitlock, Jr., 


46 South-street, 
At length reason began Bradually to lighten me of its burden, and its last | munificence 

















NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
efforts hindly suggested the straw chamber as an asylum. Two couple of a Ships. Masters. | Days ns | from Daye % Sailing from 
favoarite hounds had been introduced, to share the joyous time of their . fw~ Fork. ~ondon, 
friends; and the deep bass of their throats, excited te ane chriliness of the Varieties, a H-LChamplin, ae me se alse OetaT, Aneel 
ae 8 tenor, jiarmonioed r ome — pipers, a fiddler, and twelve voices,; You will, of course, immediately join the mess, Mr. ——,"" aig Adjutant | Samuel Robertson,) Griswold, June 1, Oct, 1, Feb. 1,/Mar-17,July it,Now ty" 
= » Be ve continuous. unrelon ng chime, was the last point of recognition —— to Ensign —_ on the day of his arrival at the regiment. “ You are very Canada, Britton, rm 10, re . “ 10, “27, “ 27, “ 37, 
which Bacchus permitted me to exercise, A faint tally-ho was attempted by my | |. ” Romie @ 1 . ich | Sovereign, Kearney, 20, 20, 20, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. l, 
reluctant lips; but | believe the effort was unsuccessful, and I ! kind, sie, srammered out the werent hero, “ but the last ne whie Hannibal Hebard July 1, Nov. 1 Mar. 1,) * py" “us 17, * 

. “Of aaah and I very soon lost in made to my father was to ayoid setting into any mess whatever.’ ‘ lenin” i fe 10, * 10)  a7° o Lt * 11, 
the straw-room all the brilliant consciousness of existence. - “] h a Nee. | 99" «6 20, « 20.M e 8 a" ‘- 

“ At noon next day, a scene of a different nature waa exhibited. I found, on | An eenious young ee" . oe ame te ©, Praia, pr se ~y aE ae Philadelphia, C.H'Champlin Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Ascii 1, rire uP a 4am te 
waking, two Associates hy my side, in perfect insensibility. Our pipers appeared | *8teeable dreams last night. I bog, sir, replied the offende air, may men ot Chadwick “10 * ig P 10) 99° ay" 0 ae 
indubitably dead; but the fiddler, who had the Privilege of age and blindness, | 5#¥e no more of your indecent allusions.” President, Moore, “20; + 20, « 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
had taken a hearty nap, and seemed as much alive ay ever. The room of ban. The Plymouth Journal! says, “ The following lines we discovered written on New Ship —, —, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “1 « 17, * 37° 
quet had been re-arranged by the old woman. Spitchcocked chickens, fried | the back of a £5 note of the Naval Bank, which passed through our hands du-| These — are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the ; 
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rashers, and broiled marrow-bones, struggled for Precedence. The clean cloth | Ting the week S materes 


coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able an. a 
looked fresh and exciting ; jugs of inulled and buttered claret foamed hot upon ‘** Your presence makes me jump for joy,— | encedcommanders. Their voddinmodations for passengers are very elegant ox- 


, and for whom beds, beddin wine and stores of the b t lit 
+ and a better or heartier breakfast I never enjoyed in my But joy soon turns to sorrow , be provided. nom beds, e Rete a 
life. Fresh visitors were introduced on each successive day, and the seventh And tenjto one, methinks, but I 
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| or freight or yaad to either of the commanders on board the ships ; te 
morn had arisen before the feast broke up. As the day advanced, the Cow was | May change my note to-morrow.’ "’ GEORGE WI DES & Co., No, 19 Coleman street, London, to 
Prociaimed to have furmished her fyll quantum of good dishes, the claret was; Two distinguished Philosophers took shelter under one tree, during a heavy | Jon GRISWOLD mg on 14 oe eet te 
UPON it stoop, and the last Ballon, mulled with a Pound of spices, was Crank in | Shower ; after some time, one of them complaining that he began to feel the N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Porters uth, each, 
tumblers to our next merry meeting, Al) now retired to their natural rest, unti! | rain, * Never mind,” replied the other, « there are plenty of trees when this | 


outh, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to th Continent 
the evening announced * different scene. An early supper, to be partaken of by | is wet through we wi)! £0 to another.” and to different parts of England. ¥ to the Con 

all the young folk of the neighbourhood, was Provided in the 








dwelling house to | The following Verses appear written a8 4 sign-board over the door of & bar- | NEW-YORK AND | IVERPOO] PACKETS 
terminate the festivities A dance, as Usual, wound up the entertainments, and ber's sh, S . 7 | ou “on ' . | | 
whet wae then termed a « raking pot of tea,” puta finishing stroke in jollity and | ford, mate ag ne wedge Oye oe eer pie gs ns ar thes onto sides = 
oie: cutie sect’ Sever saw hefoce and Tam ne T del cite ’ ee ae No 1. Hibernia, ilson, an. 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
, | ' : “ “ & “ 

see again +e — pot of _ deserves a Separate notice. It always “To All who Have Hair or Bearrds to Crop My Pacific,’ BE. Waite sad 16° * 18° “ re Mart’ Jul 7 Neo - 
wound ap an Irish roblt fication ¢ consisted of a general Meeting about day- I recommends my Shavin Sho } Sheffield Hackstaff, “24, © 24" « “ea? fs nov: te 
dreak, in the common hall, of all the young People of the house, mothers and | Cheap Hand Luxurious Does Trim . ne ~ —y, Feb. l, June l, Oot. 1" “ ie’ “ 1” “ 16, 
old aume, of course, excloded—a huge hot cake well buttered, strong tea, brandy, | The Roughest Beards of Any Chin 4. Geo, Washington Holdrege, | “  g’*« gS 8 aw a 24, 
mith, one nutmeg amalgamated ime syliabubs, the fox-hunter's jig, thoroughiy | Cuts The Hair on the Newest Plan 1. South America, Marshall, “16, “ 16) « 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. | 
danced, shies all round, and a sorrowful * good morning ' " { And Cherges Little A M 2. United States, oldrege, “at. “whe 24, “ 9@ ‘ete Se 8, 

Pry heed tutawremes ter hen kth Nit cpiritd tm the smiter & 4 . an re an 3. Britannia, Sketchley, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) « 16, “ 16, « 16, 
of plenty, ana bespoke a time when society was at least neither soured nor | : orn Cutter 4. Nepricon, Hoa’ “ ie: “ 1a “ 8) 2g) 24, * 24 
curvell’ wes certainly not worse rn Point of more than the age which has| Mr R. soliciting a situation, always wished to impress his extreme Vigilance | > jt eg ’ Glove 94) os 2 My Mey 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
folNGWRG, with on . pamphlets ; and altogether see frank beateL Mind, and bo the mind of his interrogator pe During the whole of the time that I was | 1. North America, Macy,’ April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. i,) 16, 16, 16, 
pane re POO ean disteres with these sentiments of ite descciber,— « When | | deputy Commissioner, said he, “T did not sleep a single night Nothing | 4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, “G6 8 * gt a 24, * 24° 24, j 
compéte. with the foregoing,” says Sir Jonah = the habite of the present day, | could be more true: Mr R exercised the office for one day only. | 1. Caledonia, Graham, “19, 16, « 16,'June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, f 
— see the ete of these joyous and vigorous sportsmen @incing their fish | J ——, hearing that a hterary Pretender, with a ‘plentiful lack of wit,’ had | 2. Virginian, “24, « 24, “mi 4 @’ « 8 8, 
and tithits at thei avourite bow in Bond. 


arris, ’ ’ Te 
~ Passage in the Cabin to L: verpool, thirt meas: f; rpool, thirty- 
<streot amalgamating their ounce of been seized with a brain fever, drily obseived, “ Oh ' the thing's Impossible."’ Reas: including beds, bedding. wine, and stone of every descrip meen 
F Six sauces to coax One appetite burning up | * hy impossible asked his informant « Because, was the reply, ** there's No. | and 3, Old “ive.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street, No. 2 New Lime 
site ; sipping their acid claret, | 90 foundation for the fever, or the report.” | 7 Owners, Wood ani Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sonr.—No. 4. Packet Line,— 
+ lisping out fo» the scented | Puffing. —Jobn Kemble and Lewis chancing to be at Dublin at the tame time, ( Owners, Fish, Grinnell & oe 
Modicum of » Lulipetian, aod) were both engaged by the manager for s pi 


4. Agents in Liver. I Ist and 3d Lines, C » Benson & Co. 24. Li 
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